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Remarkable Remarks 


I’ve had enough experiences and 
troubles to fill two novels. — MaxwELi 
BopENHEIM. 


Liquor is political. — WiLt1aM ALLEN 
Waite. 


‘One of the few charming things to be 
‘said about the human breast is that it 
is always bulging with hope. —H. L. 
MENCKEN. 


The tennis association lifted the ban on 
Tilden in order to cement our friendship 
with France. This may have been poor 
logic but it was a high quality of rein- 
statesmanship. — Howarp BRuBaKER. 


I don’t like people who talk too much, 
especially policemen. Actions speak louder 
than words. If I accept the appointment, 
I will prove just that. — Witt1am Rus- 
SELL (appointed chief of police in 


Chicago). 
fe 


Pasteurization is starting at the wrong 
end. Fresh milk at least has the decency 
to go sour when it is no longer fit to drink. 
— STEELE Bopcer. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 








The only person that a gang gunman in 
Chicago has had to fear has been the 
gunman of a rival gang. — Cuar_es A. 
SELDEN. 


I am going back to New York to get 
down to work and get some rest. — 
Mayor WALKER oF New York. 

fe 

Thirty men working in a factory the 
size of a city block can produce in the 
form of yeast as much food as a thousand 
men tilling 57,000 acres under ordinary 
agricultural conditions. —Harry E. 
BaRNARD. 

+ 


Dramatic action is a fire that must 
burn up everything but itself. — W. B. 
Yeats. 


It is all very well and very easy to say 
that “dramatic action must burn up the 
author’s opinions.” The best way, and the 
only way, to do that is to burn up the au- 
thor himself. — Sean O’CaseEy. 


* The creator of Pollyanna was doubt- 
less no less inspired than the creator of 
Hamlet; but there is inspiration and in- 
spiration. — Ernest Boyp (page 163). 


In moments of rhetorical expansive- 
ness, I allude to the acreage where I 
spend my summers as a farm. — Percy 
H. Boynton. 








ANCIAL strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
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If the law is being violated here it ought 
to be stopped. — Mayor WALKER OF 
New York. 

& 


One must go to America to under- 
stand the youth of ancient Greece. — L. 
DutrRaIn. 


Increasingly we buy with our eyes, and 
those that can assault the vision most ar- 
restingly get the order. — Stuart Cuase. 


Take all the experience and judgment 
of men over fifty out of the world, and 
there would not be enough left to run it. 
— Henry Forp. 


The moving picture synchronized with 
sound has come upon us rather like the 
war. — GILBERT SELDES. 


Ideas have been known to explode. — 
Lorine Pruetre. 
es 
There is no point in swapping para- 
chutes in mid-air. — HEywoop Broun. 


The plain truth is that I don’t know 
any way to realize a world in which I care 
to live while the masses of the people 
produce wealth for idlers to consume. — 
Upton Sincrarr. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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one of the neatest political steps on this 
year’s ballroom floor. It is graceful to the 
point of novelty, and conservative to the point of 
harmlessness. When the governor chose George 
Nelson Peek for a partner, and 
when he bowed right and left to 
Frank Orren Lowden of IIlinois 
and the remnant of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen coterie, people 
expected to see him doing didos 
on the equalization plan. But 
the governor had no such idea. 
All he wanted to do was to win 
such support as Mr. Peek was 
able to offer, to secure if possible 
the commendation of Mr. Lowden, and to make 
the most of the “farm revolt” which Mr. Peek 
assured him was still brewing in the Corn Belt. 
The New York World struck up a country dance 
from Nell Gwyn, Fiddler Raskob commenced saw- 
ing on G string, and away they all went. 

Governor Smith did not secure the applause of 
Mr. Lowden, who, like Achilles, still sulks in his 
tent. And although he obtained the indorsement of 
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Bolter Peek, it is not certain that this indorsement 
will work him any good. Mr. Peek, self-styled 
Republican, chairman of the executive committee 
of the North Central States’ Agricultural Confer- 
ence, is a man without a job. His avowed idea has 
been to sell the equalization fee. Now that President 
Coolidge and the Republican National Committee 
and Governor Smith have refused to buy this politi- 
cal gold brick, he has not much left to do. 
Governor Smith is willing to accept whatever 
influence remains, but he is not willing to pay for it 
by accepting the equalization fee. He announces 
that he has no definite plan for farm relief, but will 
work one out after the election, provided, of course, 
that he finds himself in the White House. This is 
good sense, but it will hardly reassure the farmer. 
The farmer, unless he has lost the native perspicacity 
always attributed to him, will prefer Herbert Hoover 
to the untried marketing firm of Smith, Peek, & 
Company. Mr. Hoover has had practical experience 
in national and international economic affairs. 
Governor Smith, whatever his ability to meet new 
problems, is a novice at agriculture. And Mr. Peek, 
with his Kansas City hirelings dressed in overalls, 
is not much of a factor one way or the other. 
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Don Quixote Gone Baptist 


OVERNOR SMITH has not advanced his 
candidacy by challenging John Roach Straton, 
Baptist Messiah, to open debate. He may pummel 
Baptist Straton to a pulp, and many people may be 
glad to see him do it, but the victory will have done 
him more harm than good. In the first place, Gov- 
ernor Smith places himself on the defensive by 
attaching so much importance to the utterances of a 
rank sensationalist. No man likes to be called “the 
deadliest foe in America today of the forces of moral 
progress and true political wisdom,” but to a man of 
the governor’s strength scorn of such slipshod gen- 
eralities is more becoming than refutation. The very 
fact that he choses to answer gives such statements 
a dignity which they do not deserve. In the second 
place, he does the very thing which his detractor was 
most anxious for him to do. He gives Dr. Straton an 
opportunity to make the first page of every news- 
paper in the United States. Dr. Straton’s reaction 
shows plainly the delight with which he welcomes 
Governor Smith’s procedure. He announces at once 
that he will accept the challenge, but suggests that 
the auditorium of the Calvary Baptist Church has a 
seating capacity too small for such an important 
occasion. He proposes that the debate be held in 
Madison Square Garden, where it will take on the 
air of a prize fight or a dance Marathon. He goes 
farther than this. He suggests that Governor Smith 
accompany him on a kind of Chautauqua tour of the 
South, debating with him on “the issues raised by 
my sermon.” The ambition of a publicity seeker 
knows no bounds. 

The Democratic candidate has allowed his wrath 
to get the better of his discretion. He would do well 
to answer the charges of Editor William Allen 
White, for Mr. White is a man of substance. The 
attack of Dr. Straton had been better left to die of 
its own infirmities. 


Shrill Screams from the Eagle 


TALY under Benito Mussolini is threatened by a 
spirit similar to that which laid hold upon Ger- 
many under Kaiser Wilhelm II. It finds in Fascism 
that intense glitter of nationalism which belonged 
before 1914 to German Kultur. It looks upon Fas- 
cism too fixedly as the ve plus ultra of civilization, a 
patriotic doctrine against which no point may ever 
be yielded. Its general attitude is, “I will get along 
with the rest of the world just so long as the rest of 
the world agrees with me.” The existence of this 
spirit has been evidenced in the pronouncements of 
Mussolini and reflected in the opinions of the Italian 
press. Perhaps the best example of it is contained in 
Mussolini’s speech of February, 1926, before the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. Replying to German 
protests over the treatment of German-speaking 


people in the Upper Adige, he said: “Let Germany 
remember that Italy is ready, if necessary, to carry 
her banners beyond her present frontiers, but back, 
never! We exact the payment of two eyes for the 
loss of only one eye, and of a whole set of teeth for 
the loss of one tooth.” 

This bears striking resemblance to an address 
which the Kaiser delivered in July, 1900, declaring 
that in order to maintain the position of Germany as 
a world power he considered it “my duty and my 
finest privilege to use the proper, and if need be the 
most drastic means without fear of consequences.” 
It has the ring of the Kaiser’s notorious remark in 
the course of an address at Doberitz in 1908: “We 
must work as silently as possible for the efficiency of 
our army and its readiness for fighting, avoiding 
everything that draws attention unnecessarily to our 
work, and gives rise to suspicion and intrigues.” 
Mussolini, like Wilhelm II, is dominated by the 
imperial strain. 

When Mussolini reviewed Italian foreign policy 
before the Italian Chamber a few weeks ago, he 
spoke in conciliatory terms which led some people to 
believe that he had abandoned this attitude. But 
that either he or Italy has permanently relinquished 
the pose is made doubtful by current comment in 
the Italian press. The newspapers of Rome have 
made clear in their discussions of the Kellogg treaty 
for the renunciation of war that they expect Italy to 
give the agreement no more than lip service. “Fas- 
cist Italy,” announces a recent editorial in the 
Tribune, “has nothing against America’s good in- 
tentions but detests all this international journalistic 
chatter and the hypocritical welcome thereof as the 
beginning of a new era in international relationships. 
Fascism’s spiritual mission bids her hold aloof from 
such hysteria, nor can Fascism reconcile this anti- 
war agreement with the actual formidable land, air, 
and sea armaments.” And “if trouble arises between 
Italy and Germany over the Tyrolese question,” 
explains the Lavoro d'Italia, “Italy will uphold its 
rights without the moral help of the United States. 
Italy must understand that eccentricity is charac- 
teristic of American mentality, but eccentricity must 

not develop into impudence where other nations are 
concerned.” 

Now even the firmest believers in the Kellogg 
treaty cannot hold that it goes the full distance in 
renouncing war. Even they must admit the dis- 
parity between the Kellogg resolution and the main- 
tenance of heavy armaments. But when the Italian 
press finds the Kellogg treaty hostile to “Fascism’s 
spiritual mission,” and finds America eccentric 
almost to the point of impudence, it may be asked 
how much respect Italian opinion has for the docu- 
ment which the Italian Government has accepted 
and is about to sign. It would seem that Italian 
opinion holds the Kellogg treaty, as it has appeared 
to hold the League of Nations, a useless bother, a 
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needless obstacle in the way of its own national as- 
pirations. This is the real menace in Italy’s attitude. 
Treaty machinery has value only in so far as na- 
tions accept it as capable of preserving peace. The 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link. If Italy 
shows that she places no value in such compacts, 
the other nations can hardly regard them with 
confidence. 

Mussolini has done a great work for Italy. He has 
modernized the nation and brought her through the 
trying postwar period as the elder statesmen could 
never have done. But if he allows Italy to continue 
in the direction of unrelieved nationalism, if he 
fosters in her a spirit which defies compromise and 
arbitration of international problems, he is moving 
straight toward a repetition of the suspicion which 
made 1914 inevitable. The world respects and 
applauds the splendid rejuvenation of the Italian 
people under the leadership of Mussolini. But it 
deplores the use of this spirit to build up a truculence 
and a jealous self-consciousness which looks upon 
every difference of opinion as an insult to Fascism. 
Italy, by her reversion to tactics which the war 
should have made obsolete, is retarding the establish- 
ment of peace. 


The Motor Industry Grows Up 


HE total assets of the new Chrysler-Dodge 

automobile combination are estimated at $750,- 
000,000, exactly $10,000,000 more than the Admin- 
istration asked of Congress last January for the 
building of twenty-five cruisers, five aircraft carriers, 
nine destroyer leaders, and thirty-two submarines. 
The factories of the enterprise are capable of turn- 
ing out 700,000 cars and trucks annually, or ap- 
proximately the same number of motor vehicles 
registered in Ig11 in the whole United States. It is 
said that the export business of the company will 
total $75,000,000 in a year. Truly, mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution have settled with a 
vengeance upon the automobile industry. 

With such large organizations as Ford, General 
Motors, Willys-Overland, and Chrysler-Dodge in the 
field, competition will grow keener, and the first 
effect of increasing competition between these 
giants must be to force prices down. This tendency 
was manifest long before the Chrysler and Dodge 
stockholders came to an agreement, and the public 
is all for it. The second effect must be to confront 
smaller manufacturers with the need of similar 
combinations, and to bring to an end the era of the 
small, independent producer. 

It might be thought that the automobile market 
was reaching the saturation point, but if it is, the 
industry does not seem to be worrying about it. 
Estimates for the 1928 output of American-made 
automobiles run from 4,800,000 to 5,000,000. 
Either figure would set a record for production. 





The manufacturers work on the assumption that the 
average American, if there is such a person, would 
rather own an automobile than own his home. Thus 
far they have not been disappointed. 


Tottering King Cotton Goods 
6 ew prolonged strike in the textile mills of New 


Bedford, Massachusetts, is one more symptom 
of ill health in the cotton-goods industry. When the 
companies posted a ten per cent reduction in pay on 
April 16, 25,000 employees walked out. Since that 
time fifty-five mills have been deserted, 2,600,000 
spindles unturned, and 50,000 looms idle. But despite 
the unproductivity of this machinery, estimated to 
represent one third of the country’s capacity for fine 
cotton goods, there has been no appreciable tighten- 
ing of the market for that commodity. It would 
appear that here, if anywhere, was a case of over- 
production and a need for industrial readjustment. 

The employers had in mind a kind of readjustment 
when they ordered the wage cut. They maintained 
that wages had come down in other New England 
mill towns, that the New Bedford mills could no 
longer be profitably operated unless a similar cut 
was made, and that economic necessity directed 
their action. The workers, when they went on 
strike, had in mind a different kind of readjustment. 
Their average earnings were only slightly greater 
than $19 per week. They pointed out that despite 
depression in the industry the mill companies had 
not ceased paying dividends, and said that the 
stockholders could better afford a reduction in 
profits than they, the workers, could afford a reduc- 
tion in pay. They are not moved by statements that 
the annual return on mill property in New Bedford 
has fallen from 6.96 per cent in 1923 to 3.51 per cent 
in 1927. For more than three months the deadlock 
has persisted. 

During this time there has been little show of 
violence. The. workers have for the most part stood 
by the Textile Council, a local organization loosely 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and desirous of finding a solution by peaceful 
means. It was only when the Textile Mills Commit- 
tee entered New Bedford and installed there such 
leaders as Albert Weisbord that clashes occurred 
between pickets and the local constabulary. As a 
result of the agitations of this committee, the same 
body which introduced brickbats into the Passaic 
strike of 1924, some 240 strikers recently landed in 
court and some 225 of them were meted out sen- 
tences varying between two and six months in jail. 

If the employers are truly interested in ending the 
strike they will seek mediation with the Textile 
Council, to which they have hitherto denied full 
recognition. In delay lies increasing hardship among 
the workers, with greater opportunity for the 
dissemination of propaganda by the Textile Mills 
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Committee. Compromise with the council will not 
remedy the ills of the industry, but it will help to 
solve the immediate problem of the New Bedford 
mills. The ultimate remedy is probably fewer mills 
and fewer employees, but such a readjustment, 
like that in the bituminous-coal industry, will 
require time and patience. 


Cool Heads and Hot in Mexico 


FoR a nation given traditionally to revolution 
and violence, Mexico has maintained a surpris- 
ing equilibrium during the past four weeks. The 
assassination of President-elect Obregon might in 
other times have been a signal for the uprising of all 
dissatisfied factions and a tearing to pieces of the 
Government. It might have given the cue to a new 
Pancho Villa, or precipitated a civil war fought 
upon almost any convenient issue. Instead, the 
country has remained to all outward appearances 
peaceful and law-abiding. It has gone about set- 
tling its difficulties by orderly processes of law. The 
praise which Ambassador Morrow accorded it in his 
recent address before the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Mexico City was far more than an 
idle compliment. 

But no one need suppose that this quietude 
means the death of discontent and factional dispute 
in Mexico. It means rather that President Calles has 
them firmly in hand, and is giving them no chance 
to show themselves. In the rdle of Mexico’s “strong 
man” he appears to be an emphatic success. First of 
all, he quelled Louis Morones and labor agitators 
who were out of step with the Government. Sefior 
Morones resigned from the Cabinet and disap- 
peared from the stage; his whereabouts are as un- 
certain as the situation of the Cities of Cibola. Next 
he promised a deliberate and fair trial for the as- 
sassin. Then he announced his intention of abiding by 
constitutional mandate and retiring on December 
1. He conferred with Aaron Saenz, influential gov- 
ernor of the State of Nuevo Leén, and rumor be- 
came rife that Saenz would succeed him in office. 
Presently the Mexican treasury announced that it 
was succeeding in balancing its current budget, and 
was even some $4,720,000 to the good. For Mexico 
these things are prodigious. 

But Sefior Calles will have to watch his step in 
his dealings with the Catholic Church. He has 
placed upon the clergy moral responsibility for the 
assassination, and the Osservatore Romano has re- 
plied all the way from Rome that Calles, not the 
clergy, is responsible for the deed. According to the 
Osservatore, official mouthpiece of the Vatican, 
President Calles ordered the murder and then ar- 
ranged circumstances so as to fix the guilt upon the 
church. Charge and countercharge sound equally 
absurd. The assassination of General Obregon may 
have been induced by a few individuals among the 


clergy, but for this the whole church is not to be 
indicted. President Calles may be hostile to Cathol- 
icism, but there is certainly no ground for the 
odious charge which the Osservatore brings against 
him. In such recriminations still lurks the germ of 
open warfare in Mexico. 


Dr. Doran’s Expensive Little Pastime 


HE Commissioner of Prohibition, James M. 

Doran, is a man of ambition, but it would take 
more than ambition to pump out the Florida Ever- 
glades. It would require a miracle. And the task at 
which Dr. Doran has lately set some of his finest 
hired men, that of pumping out New York. City, is 
even more difficult. It will take not one miracle but 
a whole series of them to padlock New York into 
submission. Assistant Attorney-General Mabel W. 
Willebrandt evidently believes in divine interven- 
tion, for it was she, according to report, who com- 
menced the job. Someone who does not believe in 
miracles had better advise the conscientious com- 
missioner to call in his spies, sell his assortment of 
padlocks to a dealer in second-hand hardware, and 
abandon Manhattan Island to the flood. 

The very way in which the hired men have gone 
about the job shows that Dr. Doran is badly advised. 
For six months four “operatives” from Washington 
snooped about the night clubs posing as hearty 
provincials from Texas and points west. They 
ingratiated themselves with head waiters, gained 
the confidence of such important New Yorkers as 
Texas Guinan and Helen Morgan, and learned after 
diligent research that it was not only possible to get 
a drink in the city, but to get any number of drinks 
in almost any number of places. They imbibed 
samples. Sometimes they went back for more. 
They took wives and friends along. It is estimated 
that they and their confederates spent from $60,000 
to $75,000 in gathering evidence which was not only 
easy to obtain, but as familiar to the well-informed 
citizen as the towers of Brooklyn Bridge. 

Out of this enjoyable and futile kind of investigat- 
ing have come some 136 indictments of persons 
connected or alleged to be connected with twenty- 
five or thirty night clubs. Yet even supposing that 
136 fines are imposed and thirty padlocks snapped 
into place, the game will hardly have been worth the 
candle. Except as a grand-stand play to catch the 
eye of the faithful, the padlockings have no practical 
value. Dr. Doran has not reformed anyone. He has 
not thrashed New York into Volsteadian ways. 
He has not made certain that two speak-easies may 
not flourish where one whispered before. So long as 
New York wants to drink, New York will keep on 
drinking. Before a law can be enforced it must have 
the respect and moral support of the people. If ever 
a law has lacked these very things, it is the Volstead 
Act in our metropolitan areas today. 
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Mr. Hoover Accepts 


HE acceptance speech of Herbert Hoover is 
a dignified, precise document. It is exactly 
the kind of speech which was to be ex- 


pected from a man who understands national 
affairs and knows what he wants to do about them. 


In it there is none of the hollow 
romancing of the professional 
politician, none of the oratorical 
rococo used so lavishly by the 
builders of platitudes. 1t is the 
prospectus of a business execu- 
tive, an orderly plan for the 
accomplishment of a task which 
he has well in mind. But it is 
more than this. It is the state- 
ment of a man and not of a 
machine. It is marked by the very quality of human 
understanding which opponents of Herbert Hoover 
had found lacking in him. “Our purpose is to build 
in this nation a human society, not an economic 
system.” Certainly the author of this cannot be 
accused of being too much of an economist and not 
enough of a humanist. 

Of the two national problems uppermost in the 
public mind, Mr. Hoover speaks in unequivocal 
terms. For agriculture he has no blanket solution 
such as the McNary-Haugen bill of tender memory. 
Instead he proposes a set of feasible economic 
readjustments designed to help the farmer to his 
own salvation. He does not wish to put the Govern- 
ment into the business of marketing agricultural 
commodities. He would not convert the agricultural 
industries into a “mass production machine,” but 
would maintain agriculture as “an individualistic 
business of small units and independent ownership.” 
First, believing that an adequate tariff is the foun- 
dation of agricultural relief, he would readjust 
import duties so as to give the farmer full benefit 
of tariff protection. Second, he would improve our 
national lines of communication, especially our 
inland waterways, making the most of the Missis- 
sippi River as an artery of transportation and 
building the long-promised Great Lakes to Atlantic 
shipway. Third, he would look to a reorganization 
of the marketing system. Fourth, to accomplish 
this, he would establish a Federal farm board, such 
as that promised in the Republican party platform. 
He contemplates a program involving the expendi- 
ture of several hundred million dollars, but this, he 
holds, is not too much to spend for relief affecting 
directly one third of our population. He declares 
wisely that no one can determine all the questions 
which may arise in regard to agriculture over a 
period of years, but that we must create an agency 
capable of dealing with them and grant it authority 
and resources. Mr. Hoover’s plan may not be 








acceptable to free-trade enthusiasts, and is certain 
to meet with opposition from the die-hards of the 
McNary-Haugen group, but if Governor Smith, 
along with George Nelson Peek or John J. Raskob, 
can prepare a more comprehensive program for farm 
relief, he will have accomplished a miracle. 

As for prohibition, Mr. Hoover repeats word for 
word the answer which he made to Senator Borah’s 
preconvention questionnaire. “Our country has 
deliberately undertaken a great social and economic 
experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in 
purpose. It must be worked out constructively.” 
Mr. Hoover does not favor the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. His speech dispels all doubt that 
he will give it his unqualified support. In addition, 
he announces that he is opposed to any doctrine of 
nullification, and believes firmly in the enforcement 
of prohibition laws so long as they are a part of the 
statute books. “Change in the Constitution can 
and must be brought about only by the straight- 
forward methods provided in the Constitution 
itself.” 

But Mr. Hoover, recognizing that abuses have 
occurred under prohibition, proposes “an organized 
searching investigation of fact” to “determine the 
wise method of correcting them.” While his attitude 
toward prohibition is one favorable to the drys, he 
in no way indicates that he will not give a fair 
hearing to both drys and wets. 

Of the other problems discussed by Mr. Hoover, 
American foreign policy holds the greatest interest. 
He would follow in general the policy of the Coolidge 
Administration, seeking through codperation with 
League commissions and the building up of a 
series of arbitration treaties to promote the interests 
of world peace. He finds that “we cannot isolate 
ourselves from the world, that the safeguarding 
of peace cannot be attained by negative action.” 
While remaining outside the League of Nations 
and free from “the political exigencies of the Old 
World,” he would nevertheless work with Europe 
for the limitation of armaments. At the same time 
he would not lose sight of the importance of national 
defenses, of an adequate Navy and merchant 
marine. He shows himself an internationalist, but 
not one who walks with his head in the clouds. 

The experience and ability of Herbert Hoover 
stand out in every line of his speech, but it is in 
the concluding paragraphs, when he gives expression 
to his political philosophy, that the man himself is 
seen. Here are words which will last a long time after 
McNary-Haugenism and the Volstead law and the 
campaign of 1928 are properly interred in history 
books. The belief in individualism, in equality of 
opportunity, in a government which should always 


test its policies by these principles, has seldom been , 


better expressed. If the voters of the United States 
are not convinced that here is a leader for them, 
then the times are indeed out of joint. 
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ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA, JULY 25, 1928. 
HE Senate committee investigating Re- 
publican patronage conditions, in session in 
Atlanta this week, revealed little if any- 
thing that is new to the people of this section, but 
the investigation was of peculiar interest in Ander- 
son. In February, 1928, it will be remembered, 
due to the activities of Senator Blease, the appli- 
cation of John R. Cochran, Jr., for the postmaster- 
ship in this city was canceled by the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington on account of not suffi- 
cient length of residence. Mr. Cochran at that time 
was serving as acting postmaster, succeeding his 
father, the late John 


One First Class Post Office —$1,250 Cash! 


Patronage as It Operates in Anderson, South Carolina 


be able to state that I numbered among my best 
friends the other two. I have known them for many 
years, I said to him, and have found them to be 
splendid citizens. He took the paper and put it 
back into his pocket, assuming a more or less im- 
portant air. My curiosity had been aroused, of 
course, but I thought I would “let nature take its 
course” — and it did. 

“Those men,” he said, “have been certified to the 
Post Office Department as being eligible for ap- 
pointment as postmaster at Anderson, and I have 
ridden a good part of the night to bring you this 
information. Would you like to be postmaster 

here?” 





R. Cochran. 
Following this an- 
nouncement a num- 
ber of Anderson 
citizens, in response 
to published notice, 
filed applications 
for the office, and in 
due time the Civil 
Service Commission 
gave thema hearing, 
two representatives 
from this depart- 
ment coming to An- 
derson where the 


In THE INDEPENDENT for February 5, 1927, Samuel 
Taylor Moore reported the results of his Federal patronage 
investigation in South Carolina, ‘‘ where public office is a pri- 
vate debt.”” Apparently, conditions are still the same in the 
bailiwick of ‘‘Tieless Joe” Tolbert, national committeeman, 
Federal marshal, and Federal patronage boss of the State. On 
May 16, 1928, one of the three men certified to the Post Office 
Department as the result of civil-service examination was 
offered the postmastership of Anderson, South Carolina, for 
$1,250. In the accompanying article, he tells the story. Although 
the Editors and the author have agreed to the wisdom of keep- 
ing his name secret, an affidavit rests in our offices attesting 
the truth of his statement. We offer the story as one more answer 
to the question: ‘‘Are Federal patronage conditions rotten 

below Mason and Dixon’s line?” 


I replied that I 
was interested, and 
asked him to pro- 
ceed. I had received 
nothing official from 
Washington and was 
at a loss to under- 
stand why this man 
should be in posses- 
sion of the infor- 
mation he had in 
advance of the par- 
ties directly con- 
cerned, and so 
stated. 





applicants weresum- 
moned for examination, it being understood that 
the three making the highest ratings would be cer- 
tified as eligible for appointment as postmaster. It 
is not known for certain how many of the applicants 
‘ appeared before the commission here, but it is gen- 
erally believed that all who made application for 
the office, thirteen in number, were interviewed — 
or;“‘stood” the examination. At any rate, matters 
rocked along until May, and here’s the story: 

I shall write now in the first person, for this con- 
cerns me. On the morning of May 16 a gentleman 
who makes his home in another town came into my 
office, and after the usual exchange of greetings and 
a running conversation regarding current events, 
he took from his pocket a sheet of paper and handed 
it to me. On this sheet of paper there were 
written three names. 

“Do you know these 


“Oh,” he replied, 
“you will hear all about that later. Do you want the 
office? If you do, and are prepared to meet the re- 
quirements, we won’t wait on the mails. I’ll put your 
name on the wire and in less than twenty-four hours 
you will be nominated and confirmed.” 

“Gee, but I admire your dispatch,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“Yes?” 

“T don’t know yet. Spill your plan as regards the 
requirements.” 

“Well, you know it takes money to buy gas, and 
we can’t ride without gas.” 

“True enough, and interesting still.” 

“All right. I am prepared to make certain con- 
cessions to you,” he said. “That is, because of my 
acquaintance with you in former years, and because 
of the fact that you are well known, one man has 

been eliminated in this 





men?” he asked. I re- 


particular case. It is 








plied that I could speak 
for the man whose name 
appeared in the middle; 
also, that I was happy to 







As far as the Republican party is concerned, it has 

shown itself no more deserving of the respect of the 

decent white people of South Carolina than it was in 

the carpetbagging days. — Greenville (South Carolina) 
News, July 3, 1926 


customary for a fourth 
man to handle matters 
of this kind, but with 
me you. will be 
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negotiating with only the third man. You see, don’t 
you, what I am driving at? You can get in for a 
slight reduction, as three instead of four men are 
working for you.” 


“Well, to make a long story short, if you want to 
be postmaster, give me $1,250 and the matter will 
be closed as I have stated.” 


the happiness that came to me in being able to 
do this were evidently mistaken by my would-be 
friend, for he seemed to feel sure that we were 
going to do business. He was waiting in his auto- 
mobile when I came back, and asked that I get 
in the car, stating that we would now close the 
matter up at once. I took a seat by him, and 
for a few moments the situation was a bit tense. 
“You know,” he said, “I am glad that you decided 


“But you know this comes rather sudden like, 


and I am not in the habit 
of toting $1,250 around 
loose in my pocket. Can’t 
you give me a little time to 
think it over?” 

“TI don’t know about 
that. You know Congress 
is raring to adjourn, and we 
want to get this out of the 
way as quickly as possible.” 

This was on Wednesday 
morning, and I asked if 
I could not be given until 
Saturday to consider the 
matter. This was agreed 
to with some reluctance, 
but he did not wait until 
Saturday, coming back on 
Friday morning. I had 
just gone through my mail 
a few minutes before he 
came in, and found report 
of ratings from the Civil 
Service Commission, dated 
May 15, and confirming 
the news given me on the 
morning of May 16. 








Forgotten Federal Statutes 


149. It shall be unlawful to pay or to 
offer or promise to pay any sum of money, 
or any other thing of value, to any person, 
firm, or corporation in consideration of the 
use or promise to use any influence, what- 
soever, to procure any appointive office 
under the Government of the United 
States for any person whatsoever. 

150. It shall be unlawful to solicit or re- 
ceive from anyone whatsoever, either as a 
political contribution, or for personal emolu- 
ment, any sum of money or thing of value, 
whatsoever, in consideration of the promise 
of support or use of influence, or for the 
support or influence of the payee, in behalf of 
the person paying the money, or any other 
person, in obtaining any appointive office 
under the Government of the United States. 

151. Anyone convicted of violating the 
Act (149 or 150) shall be punished by im- 
prisonment of not more than one year, or 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Passed by the sixty-ninth Cong§gress, 
and signed by President Coolidge on 

December 11, 1926 








to do this, and I know 
that your appointment is 
going to be pleasing to the 
people of Anderson.” 

“Not -so fast,”. I told 
him; “I am not going to do 
it. That is, I am _ not 
going to buy the Anderson 
postmastership!” 

“All right. You’ve had 
your chance, and it is up 
to you. Of course, if you 
have decided that you do 
not want it, that ends it.” 

“T can’t say that I do 
not want it,” I told him, 
“but I do not want it bad 
enough to buy it.” 

The interview is now 
about over. “ Well,” he said, 
“TI now fade from the pic- 
ture. If this is handled in 
this manner with one or 
the other of the two other 
men it will be by someone 
else. And don’t forget, this 
whole matter in so far as 


‘ — he inquired, “what have you decided to 
0°” 

I asked him to wait until I could go uptown to 
the bank and I would give him my answer. And 
right here, in order that I might not in later years 
be able to say that I probably would have fallen 
for all of this if I could have raised the money, I 
secured from my banker friend the amount re- 
quired, $1,250, and then handed it back to him. 
Then I came back to my office. The pleasure and 


you and me are concerned is off. I have used no names, 
and my word, perhaps, will go as far as yours. But 
whatever comes up, you may be sure of one thing — 
you could have been Anderson’s postmaster. Be 
careful. Good-by!” And with that he was gone. 

That is Republicanism in South Carolina as it has 
been revealed to me. And that is the way the Re- 
publican party does business in South Carolina. Does 
such rottenness, such high-handed graft as that, 
appeal to you? 


Editor’s Note.— This article shows but a detail of the patronage picture in South Carolina and in 
most of the Southern States, where representatives of the Republican party, hopelessly in the minority, 
dispense Federal offices to the highest bidder. These conditions have been repeatedly called to the attention 
of the Postmaster-General and Attorney-General, and a number of investigations have been made by 
their departments. Evidence has been secured in the form of testimony and affidavits, but all of it has 
been allowed to gather dust in the files of the Department of Fustice. Last month, however, this department 
suddenly came to life. Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney-General, made a flying 
trip to Fackson, Mississippi, and eight men were indicted by a grand jury for bartering Federal offices. 
They will be tried in November, 1928. Whether this is the beginning of a general clean-up, or merely a 
Slash in the pan, the Editors are not in a position to say. But the Editors applaud the activity of the 
Department of Fustice and trust that it may dust off some of the other evidence tn its files. South Carolina 
would make an excellent beginning 
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The Fruits of Haitian Occupation 


By Harry L. Foster 


stands a statue of Dessalines. If one may 

believe idle gossip, the Republic of Haiti 
bought him at a bargain after his rejection by several 
South American countries. Certainly, he possesses 
none of the African features which must have 
characterized the actual leader in the early uprisings 
that gave the Haitian slaves their independence. 
But he makes a rather heroic figure, even in a 
Spanish admiral’s cocked hat; and from his lofty 
pedestal he still waves 


[: the old Champ de Mars, at Port-au-Prince, 


bull pens overnight. All of which gave anti-American 
demagogues a glorious opportunity to mount the 
rostrum and shout, “The whites are enslaving us 
again!” 

To a race proud of its great tradition of having 
cast off the humiliating shackles of French masters, 
this was a very effective speech. The road workers 
took to the hills, rallying about the standards of 
defiant cacaos,— bandits or patriots, according to 
your viewpoint,— and led the Marines a merry 

chase. That particular 





a futile but defiant 
sword in the general 
direction of the Marine 
barracks behind the 
President’s home. 
From the critics of 
the administration, one 
hears much of the 
strong-arm methods 
which marked the ear- 
lier occupation of the 
Marines. Quite possi- 


Haiti an 


‘Your men do nothing, absolutely nothing, which we 
Haitians could not have done for ourselves,’’ one particu- 
larly bitter native editor told the author. The answer to 
that denunciation, however, lies in the many civic im- 
provements which the Americans have worked since their 
occupation — and which the Haitians had not bothered 
with, whether or not they may have been able. In particu- 
lar, the engineers and the doctors who have rehabilitated 

7 started her along the road to social and 


economic stability form a vital contradiction to the 


plaints of the America haters 


uprising lasted for ap- 
proximately three 
years, its suppression 
costing the lives of a 
number of Marines and 
about three thousand 
Haitians. 

To that blunder in 
resurrecting the corvée 
law has often been 
attributed the change 
of policy which fol- 
lowed. As a matter of 





bly they may have 
been a little rough. 
They landed at a moment’s notice in a country 
still topsy-turvy from years of chronic disorder. 
The qualities which make good shock troops often 
are the reverse of those which make good adminis- 
trators. They found confronting them a great variety 
of tasks, for which they were not uniquely fitted: 
tasks which had to be handled in a hurry, and un- 
doubtedly in the handling thereof they offended 
many natives. 

It was as road builders, perhaps, that they made 
their greatest mistake. They wanted roads in a 
particular hurry — mainly, it must be admitted, 
for their own military purposes in the pacification 
of the country, although no country ever needed 
roads more sadly than did Haiti. The republic, 
however, had neither thoroughfares nor the money 
wherewith to construct them. Wherefore, in 1917, 
Brig. Gen. Smedley Butler revived an old Haitian 
law permitting the drafting of labor. Now this, locally 
known as the corvée system, had been none too 
popular, naturally, even in the days of so-called 
independence. With foreigners enforcing it, forced 
labor became additionally distasteful. Local politi- 
cians, intrusted with the selection of the draftees, 
are also said to have hailed it as a means of excus- 
ing their friends and selecting their enemies. The 
Marines, to keep their road workers when they got 
them, were obliged in some cases to lock them in 


fact, the importation 
of specialists to take over the varied duties of the 
Marines was a logical next step. The collection of 
customs and the handling of funds had already been 
transferred from the Marine Corps to the office of 
a receiver-general. Thus road building became a 
function of a Travaux Publiques, or Public Works 
Department, while medicine and sanitation was 
placed in charge of a Service d’Hygiene. And the 
occupation today is a story of American engineers 
and doctors in charge of these departments. 


ESSALINES’ statue is today but a historic 
landmark from an older Port-au-Prince. He 
stands in a Champ de Mars whose recently planted 
palms are still too young to give it shade or beauty, 
but a Champ de Mars which has been transformed 
from a neglected, barren field into a pleasant park of 
broad macadam boulevards. And his gesture of the 
waving sword includes a good half dozen new gov- 
ernment buildings, dazzlingly and glaringly white, 
and a Presidential Palace which for size and showi- 
ness eclipses the White House at Washington. 

It is the achievement of the Travaux Publiques 
which is first to impress a visitor of today. I had 
come to Haiti with a guidebook written previous 
to the intervention, according to which the few 
local cities worthy of the name were still in a ram- 
shackle state, devoid of intercommunication except 
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by water, and scarcely habitable for the few white 
men who — for some obscure or inexplicable reason 
— might wish to reach them at all. Instead, I found 
them all quite habitable. New roads enabled one, 
in a single day, to motor from the capital to nearly 
any city of size or importance. And Port-au-Prince, 
in particular, although it had plenty of shabby 
sections, was really quite presentable, with broad 
and smoothly paved streets and enough handsome 
new structures to put it high on a list of the more 
progressive West Indian capitals. - 


ty my several months in Haiti, I was 
often the guest of American engineers, some- 
times for several weeks, which may prompt pro- 
Haitians to exclaim, “He’s prejudiced in their 
favor.” Which possibly is true. Yet such residence 
gave me the opportunity to observe their work and 
to appreciate their problems. There was labor, for 
instance. It was cheap enough — at three gourdes, 
or sixty cents, a day — but never too industrious. 
As one flew over the roads in an automobile, the 
gangs of laborers might seem the very embodiment 
of energy; picks and shovels sent dirt scattering in 
all directions and ebony backs fairly gleamed with 
sweat. But if one left the car, whose roaring motor 
always advertised the advent of a boss, and pro- 
ceeded around a bend on foot, the same gang was 
usually to be found leaning on its tools eating man- 
goes with an air of completely unlimited leisure. 

The engineers had tested contract labor, — so 
much cash for so much work, — but it had proved 
a total failure. The contractors, taking their cue 
perhaps from Haiti’s earlier generals, had failed to 
pay their forces. Wherefore the engineers, paying 
them directly by the day, had no alternative but to 
go racing up and down to keep them on the job — 
no mean undertaking when one lone naval lieutenant 
controlled a territory as large as Delaware. 

The workers, in most places, were not so hard 
to recruit. Despite the low wages, Haitians sought 
employment. But in the south, about the Aux Cayes 
district, a goodly portion of the male population 
emigrated to Cuba to work in the cane fields, and 
the American bosses were obliged to hire women, 
This practice might be criticized by some sen- 
timentalists, but there was nothing else to do, and 
in many cases Haitian women seemed just as husky 
as the men. Accustomed to hiking many miles to 
market with the family produce while their hus- 
bands stayed at home, they saw no hardship in 
swinging pick or shovel, and, having a keener sense 
of responsibility as the supporters of their offspring, 
they were often more dependable. And — although. 
they received but forty cents a day instead of 
sixty — they often accomplished more. 

Still another unexpected problem which the en- 
gineer was forced to meet was that of native super- 
Stition. The natives had adopted Roman Catholic 


> 


Christianity, but with their own reservations. The 
wayside Christs in the Aux Cayes district weremostly 
black and African in feature; though they lighted 
candles at the shrines, the people here brought also 
offerings of foods; and they still played safe by ob- 
serving the rituals of the church and at the same 
time appeasing the many devils wherewith their 
African world was filled. To them the air of the 
universe was still saturated with invisible but all- 
powerful spirits, mostly evil, which made their abode 
in trees and rocks and mountains. On the road from 
Port-au-Prince to Aux Cayes was. one particularly 
solid rock that barred the way. My friend, the 
district engineer, had tried to remove it by hand 
drills. It resisted; and this, to the primitive Haitians, 
proved that the devils lived there. They refused to 
work upon it. He finally imported steam drills and 
a good supply of dynamite, and blew it from its 
obstructing path. 

“Yes,” admitted the natives, “you have destroyed 
it for the time being, but it will grow again. It will 
grow to be twice as big as it was before.” 

Cemeteries cause further trouble. Now there are 
just two distinctive features of Haiti which impress 
themselves on every traveler through the rural 
districts. One is the ceaseless procession of marketers 
upon the highroad, and the other is the endless 
succession of cemeteries. The tomb, it is said, is 
not an African importation; it was adopted from 
the white man’s custom; but it has been adopted 
most enthusiastically. Wherever you may go in 
Haiti, the road is bordered by graveyards, closely 
filled with plastered brick tombs whose general 
ensemble suggests a pygmy village. And, naturally, 
the African ghosts are especially numerous. 


Fr wouldn’t so much bother the engineers if 
cemeteries and roads, in past days, had been care- 
fully defined. But it just happens that, nine times 
out of ten, when a modern surveyor gets through, 
the engineer finds that the tombs encroach upon 
his road — the road that he’s supposed to grade 
and gutter. So he has to move them. He abides by 
Haitian law; he advertises in a local paper for 
claimants to the grave. No one ever claims it, 
since the Haitians are fearful lest they be fined 
for burying their ancestors on a public highway. 
But when it comes to removing the remains, super- 
stition manifests itself among the workers. When 
their shovels bring up bones, they scatter in all 
directions. They quit before they will proceed. I 
know of one engineer who had to go out with a pick 
and shovel and move a cemetery himself. 

The same sort of difficulty is encountered in 
renovating the most advanced of Haitian cities. 
Owing to the imperfections of past surveying, the 
street lines are none too clearly established. Prop- © 
erty owners, taking advantage of this condition, 
have deliberately extended their porches over the 
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highway. When the American engineer, building 
neat and plumb-lined gutters, has to chop off a 
slice of some influential Haitian’s front veranda, 
he makes an enemy. He’s accused constantly, also, 
of destroying the things that Haiti venerates. In 
Aux Cayes, for instance, there was a city gate, a most 
picturesque old arch which it would have been a 
shame to destroy if it weren’t about to crumble of 
its own accord, and if it weren’t a constant menace 
to anyone who passed thereunder. The engineer 
destroyed it. And how the local newspapers damned 
him for his pains. 


IX spite of all these silly little troubles, the en- 
gineer in Haiti goes on with his work. Wrestling 
with ridiculous problems, wherewith an engineer 
at home has seldom to contend, he carries on. 
Over rugged mountains he makes auto roads of 
muck trails that once were impassable even for 
pedestrians in the wetter season. He turns aside 
rivers which once upon a time, in the period of the 
annual rains, were quite expected to flood the vil- 
lages in their path. He drills wells in what might 
once have been a desert. He puts up water towers 
where formerly existed only a reservoir in which 
the Haitian consignee permitted his friends to 
bathe. He bridges rivers. He makes cities out of 
ramshackle towns that once were cities in name only, 
paving the streets, erecting curbs and gutters, and 
even putting up the public buildings. Today he 
constructs all the offices and homes that house the 
other government departments. 

The doctors have faced much similar opposition, 
perhaps much stronger opposition, for in the 
beginning they had to fight the voodoo priests. In 
the early days, these witch doctors were extremely 
influential — though not, of course, with the 
intelligent, educated Haitians, products of the Sor- 
bonne, who were ashamed of the primitive super- 
stitions of their countrymen and who strove to 
deny the widespread faith in voodooism. Yet belief 
in this cult often was found even in the higher 
circles. At least one President, Simon himself, had 
once tricked a Catholic priest into blessing his 
deceased voodoo goat. 

It must have been no mean task to overcome 
native distrust and superstition, but the doctors 
have done it, and today their services are welcomed 
by even the most ignorant. I used occasionally to 
accompany one of the medical men in Aux Cayes 
whose duty it was to visit several times a week a suc- 
cession of rural clinics. Barely had he unlocked the 
little building that served as his dispensary when 
the parade would form. 

As to its own shortcomings, the Service d’ Hygiene 
is only too keenly aware. “What kind of medicine 
is practiced,” it asks in its own report, “when two 
doctors can treat 950 people in one day? We agree 
with our critics that it is not medicine of the highest 


order.” But it does the best it can. Five hundred 
thousand natives, or one fourth of the total popula- 
tion, are today treated in its rural clinics. There are 
at present 106 stations for such clinics, and the 
doctors visit them by auto, horseback, motor boat, 
or on foot. The country is divided into ten general 
districts, each with a general hospital, which serves 
as a base for operations. And from these centers a 
comparative handful of American physicians were 
trying to make livable a country that consisted of 
some 10,200 square miles of tropic jungle whose 
2,050,000 inhabitants have no conception of hygiene. 

If the engineers and doctors fail to accomplish 
all that they would like to accomplish, it’s mainly 
because of lack of funds. Under the receiver-general 
Haiti pursues a strictly pay-as-you-enter policy. 
Her income, derived largely from duties on exports 
or imports, averages roughly about 45,000,000 
gourdes a year, or approximately $9,000,000. Of this, 
about I 3,000,000 gourdes is devoted to paying off the 
public debt, wherefore the gourde itself, once de- 
scribed as “a worthless promise to pay,” is now 
stable and eminently respectable and anywhere 
worth five to the American dollar. About 6,000,000 
gourdes go to the upkeep of the gendarmery; 3,000,- 
000 to the Public Health service; and around 1o,- 
000,000 to the Department of Public Works. No 
bond issues are brought out to finance a projected 
road. The engineer must keep within the allotment, 
at the same time building the road and listening to 
his critics rant if it isn’t a perfect highway. 

Said one of these critics to me, a Haitian editor 
noted for his attacks upon the Americans: “Your 
men do nothing, absolutely nothing, which we 
Haitians could not have done for ourselves.” 

Which may possibly have been quite true, al- 
though the fact remains that during over a century 
of independence they somehow failed to do it. 
Haiti today, under the occupation, has just about 
reached the point from which. it retrograded after 
the expulsion of the French in 1804, and is slowly 
forging ahead. But nothing will convince the Haitian 
critics that the Americans who do the work are 
not starving job hunters, living off the fat of the 
land, and only too eager to deprive the natives of 
their just employment. I never found them s0, 
however. 


HE American officer, in every case that came 

under my observation, was enthusiastic about 
his work. But — excepting possibly the Marine 
sergeant who had been elevated to commissioned 
rank in the gendarmery — he never looked upon 
his job as a sinecure or welcomed it for life. It was 
usually a pretty tough job, and one that brought no 
thanks. He was looking forward most eagerly to 
the day when he could start for home, with a record 
of achievement behind him. And whatever the 
critics may say, he’s leaving such a record. 
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You’d Never 
Believe It 


The Proprietors of Frontier Saloons 
Who Mounted False Fronts on Their 
Establishments Were Pioneers in the 
Business of Hiding Utility Under 
a Mask of Decoration. The 
Lengths to Which Successors 
in Commerce Have Gone 
Are as Diverse as They 
are Bewildering 








THIS FOREWARNING AGAINST DISASTER IS AN EXACT REPLICA 

OF THE OLD LEWES LIGHT IN DELAWARE WHICH IS USED 

AT REHOBOTH FOR NO LESS CIVIC AN ENTERPRISE THAN A 
REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
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THIS ELABORATE STRUCTURE OF SPANISH INSPIRATION SERVES PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, AS A CITY HALL 
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IT IS THE STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING AT ESSEN, GERMANY BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENTAL HEADQUARTERS IN LONDON 
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THE WINTER PALACE IN GRAUSTARK 
ONE GUESS IS AS GOOD AS ANOTHER IN THIS CASE, AND MOST OF THEM WILL BE WRONG. THIS IS THE STATE CAPITOL OF LOUISIANA AT BATON ROUGE 
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THIS MIGHT BE A WAREHOUSE OR A GRAIN ELEVATOR. AS A MATTER OF FACT THE SIMPLE MANSION ABOVE IS THE FAMOUS TEN DOWNING STREET, 
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THE BUILDING ABOVE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A SEASIDE HOTEL IF IT HAD NOT FIRST BEEN DE- AND THIS CHARMING OLD ENGLISH RESIDENCE IS A 


SIGNED AS THE PLANT OF PROCTOR AND COLLIER, A COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND ADVER- RESTAURANT IN THE BURROUGH HILL DISTRICT OF 
TISING COMPANY IN CINCINNATI, OHIO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK } 
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WHERE ONE MAY PASS THE TIME 
CINCINNATI OFFERS ANOTHER SURPRISE DISGUISED AS A COUNTRY CLUB: THE GRUEN WATCH FACTORY AT TIME HILL 
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HOSPITAL AND FACTORY — WHICH IS WHICH ? 
THE CLEAN AND AIRY BUILDING ABOVE IS A FLOUR MILL IN THE TRAUN VALLEY DISTRICT OF BAVARIA 
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AND THIS COMBINES THE CENTRAL UNITS OF NEW YORK CITY'S NEW MEDICAL CENTER, THE 


LARGEST HOSPITAL IN THE WORLD 
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The Cost of Concentration 


Are the Holding Companies Worth More Than They Cost? 
By George Putnam 


some reasons that caused the bringing to- 

gether of public utility operating companies 
into larger units called holding companies. In the 
last few years, it was pointed out, the more pro- 
gressive of these holding companies have been 
buying and trading subsidiaries with the object 
of getting a compact territory under their control, 
instead of keeping the out- 


[’ a previous article a brief review was made of 


This shows that while living costs in general have 
mounted somewhat, the cost of electricity has de- 
clined materially. Surely in the face of such evi- 
dence as this we must agree that there are truly 
substantial benefits. 

There is another feature of these companies that 
has sometimes been referred to as an advantage. 
The earlier type of company has its invest- 

ments so scattered that it 





lying units still common in 
the older type. I shall discuss 
here the merits and demerits 
of the scattered holding com- 
pany as such, and then try to 
show how the conclusions are 
affected by the fact that a 
scattered holding company 
has changed itself into one 
of the concentrated type. 

In this country, when 
speaking of advantages and 
disadvantages, the point of 
view of the public or at least 
a large section of the com- 





Although the advantages of public 
utility holding companies from the 
point of view of the public far out- 
weigh their disadvantages, there is 
still a possibility for supervision to 
bring about improvements. Mr. Put- 
nam, president of Incorporated In- 
vestors and lecturer on finance in the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, devotes his concluding arti- 
cle to an analysis of these manifold 
utility organizations in the light of the 
increased advantages which they have 
placed in the hands of both consumer 

and stockholder 


is brought under the juris- 
diction of many different 
State regulatory commis- 
sions. Should one such com- 
mission decide to scale down 
rates the parent company will 
not be affected as seriously 
as though all its investments 
were in that one jurisdiction. 
However, with the relief that 
is now afforded by the courts 
this advantage is more ap- 
parent than real. 

We come next to an ad- 
vantage that each side in 








munity is the ultimate good 

considered. Now the public comes in contact with 
these companies in two capacities — the one as 
consumer and the other as owner of securities. 
Of late, through the efforts of companies to get 
customer ownership of some of their shares, these 
two capacities to a certain extent overlap. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the capacity as con- 
sumer affects by far the greater number of people. 

On the question of advantages, the most obvious 
are those which originally led to the formation of 
these companies. Technical improvements in the 
methods of manufacture are constantly being per- 
fected. The company that can secure the money 
necessary to make these changes quickly and at the 
lowest rate is helping its community most. Within 
limits the larger the issue the cheaper the rate will 
be. Furthermore, the larger units can secure better 
technical advice, and thus save money by making 
fewer mistakes in installation. 

As an illustration of how great these advantages 
really are the following, taken from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, will be of interest. These figures 
show the percentage increase in cost relative to July, 
1914. In 1923, light, 146 per cent; all items, 161 
per cent; in 1927, light, 122 per cent; all items, 
164 per cent. 


this controversy has claimed 
for itself, the so-called pyramiding of securities. To 
understand what is meant by this we must realize 
that the basis of rate making as determined by our 
courts is, first, to fix a fair value for the plant and 
equipment. Then the rate is so adjusted that the 
company can earn a return usually of seven or eight 
per cent on this determined value. But, since all the 
stronger companies can raise money by paying mate- 
rially lower rates than the seven or eight per cent al- 
lowed, a substantial surplus is left over to go into the 
coffers of the parent company. This surplus, coming 
in like a golden river from each of the operating units, 
makes a large total of regularly recurring income, 
surely an ideal backing for an issue of the holding 
company’s own stock. This sketch treats of pyra- 
miding in its simplest form. It is usually complicated 
by intermediate holding companies, and frequently, 
also, by various classes of stock from the topmost 
company. The result is a confusion so complete that 
it takes an expert to find out what the purchaser of 
such a security really has bought. One might sup- 
pose that such confusion would render the stock 
unsalable. Quite the contrary. The more the mys- 
tery the more eager the public is to buy. This 
eagerness on the part of the public to buy has 
enabled the management to retain more privileges. 
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Among the privileges that usually go with stock 
ownership is the right to vote, but few of the newer 
issues that have got into the hands of the public 
carry any such right. However, it is difficult to see 
how this disfranchisement justifies all the notoriety 
that it has had. Surely, if people choose to buy 
stocks minus some of the usual privileges, that can 
hardly be said to be against public interest. Govern- 
ment interference in a thing of this kind comes close 
to paternalism. Probably, also, the confusion and 
complication in the various classes of stock is not 
properly a matter of public concern. 


C must be borne in mind that this enormous super- 
structure built above a simple operating unit 
works splendidly during good times, but, like every- 
thing elsé bought on a margin, money is lost very 
rapidly when the tide turns. During and immedi- 
ately after the war, when costs were mounting faster 
than rates, few holding companies'were able to main- 
tain their dividends. This, however, is the concern 
of the stockholder and not of the consumer. 

To summarize thus far: the real advantages of 
these large holding companies from the point of 
view of the public lie in their ability to raise new 
money for improvements and growth more cheaply 
and to employ better managerial and technical 
ability than the smaller units. There is a further 
advantage for that part of the public which owns 
the securities of these larger companies in that they 
have a more diversified risk back of their invest- 
ment than would be the case if they had bought into 
any single unit. 

Up to now we have been looking only on the 
bright side of the picture. Let us look at the back. 
It is impossible to get the benefits of centralized 
control and supervision, and at the same time keep 
the advantages of a personal management contact 
with the community served which the locally owned 
enterprise has. To get one benefit the other must to 
a large extent be given up. They are mutually ex- 
clusive. Just how much of a detriment this is de- 
pends on the individual community. Some districts 
are more sensitive to absentee management than 
others. Every operating utility company is subject 
to the jurisdiction of its local State commission, 
but a large holding company must keep in touch 
with commissions in widely scattered districts. 
This sometimes results in increasing costs. 

The conclusion to be reached in any such dis- 
cussion as this must necessarily depend upon the 
weight given by each individual to the different 
factors. It has always seemed to me that the dis- 
advantages inherent in scattered holding companies 
were very substantial, but that on the whole prob- 
ably more good than harm has resulted from their 
formation. 

When, however, one considers the type of holding 
company whose subsidiaries are concentrated in one 


district, the decision is easier. In addition to the 
two main advantages discussed above of cheap 
money and high-priced ability, there are the two 
very great advantages of mass production of power 
and of its interchange between near-by stations, 
Like so many things in these days, the more power 
produced the less the cost per unit. Furthermore, 
because electricity cannot be transported long 
distances or stored economically there is a very real 
saving in being able to exchange power with neigh- 
boring stations, thus taking care of their respective 
peak loads. Also, owing to the fact that electricity 
has become a necessity in our modern civilization 
and because it is produced by machinery, which will 
occasionally break down, many operators have felt 
it necessary to keep a spare generating unit on 
hand to take care of these emergencies. Obviously, 
there is a material saving if instead of each com- 
munity keeping its own spare, whole districts can 
club together for emergency protection, an impossi- 
bility excepting with this type of holding company. 

Again, however, the disadvantages should be 
considered: It is clear that they concentrate enor- 
mous power in very few hands. This in itself is 
dangerous, particularly because as a rule the men 
who have made these enormous companies are much 
abler than those who are intrusted by the public 
with the duty of regulating them. Men are some- 
times able to build gradually these organizations 
for themselves, but the task of finding competent 
successors is difficult, increasingly so as the com- 
panies get larger. Thus, the weakness of the human 
equation puts a limit beyond which corporations 
should not be allowed to expand. In addition, mere 
size generates antagonism, and when this becomes 
great enough to offset and more the admitted bene- 
fits a halt to further expansion will have to be 
called. To sum up, I believe that the large and con- 
centrated company has been of very real service to 
its communities. The advantages received under 
its management to date seem far to outweigh the 
disadvantages suffered. 


HE utility commissions, however, need not be en- 

tirely content with their work so far. There are 
many more improvements that can gradually be 
effected through the medium of government super- 
vision. An analogy is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has accomplished much of 
assistance to the railroads in their relationship to 
the public. One of the most important is their uni- 
form accounting system, enabling an easy compari- 
son between the results of various companies. In a 
similar way it ought to be possible to evolve stand- 
ards for the utility holding companies. As it is now, 
though they all publish statements, they treat 
many of the most important matters, such as re- 
serves for replacement and depreciation, according 
to their individual tastes. (Continued opp. page 168) 
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E wish it could 
\ N be otherwise, 
but the tidings 


our sprites bear to us 
upon the winds of poli- 
tics are still mostly tales 
of travail. It is our un- 
happy lot to see the 
Presidential panorama 
from the back drop. We 


Artistic Mr. Bowers 


The keynote activities of Mr. Claude G. Bow- 
ers at Houston in the last dripping days of June 
have been a puzzle to the country in general. Now, 
however, our Washington correspondent has solved 
the mystery of Mr. Bowers’ insistence upon excori- 
ating the ‘‘Black Horse Cavalry’’ while his party 
mates seemed just as insistent upon letting the 
corruption issue die. But Mr. Bowers does not pre- 


sent the only mystery — the political woods are 
filled with them 





Back Stage in Washington 


It does seem to us, 
however, that Mr. 
Bowers has himself to 
blame. I happen to 
know, thanks to one of 
my ever-vigilant eaves- 
droppers, that the cue 
was given to Mr.Bowers 
just as plainly as if the 
inimitable Al had told 





cannot help but note the 


him bluntly to “lay off 
that stuff.” It was at 





patches on some of the 





most resplendent bits of 

scenery. Our talebearers bring too many accounts of 
individual woe for us to believe that a Presidential 
contest gives ecstasy to all good partisans. If our 
anthology here given lacks completeness, lay the 
omissions to the fact that our personnel has been 
badly gassed by current emanations from the re- 
spective party dugouts. 

One of the most poignant cases described for us is 
that of Claude G. Bowers, the able young orator and 
author who still thinks that the difference between 
Jefferson and Hamilton is a matter of presentmoment 
to the average Rotarian. Some of the eldest of us re- 
call that it was Mr. Bowers who was permitted, in 
Sam Houston Hall, to sound off against the “Black 
Horse Cavalry,” to call for war to exterminate 
privilege and pillage, and to do what he thought was 
the Democratic keynoting job for the party. Mr. 
Bowers, fresh from his triumph of the Jackson Day 
dinner, went to that task high-heartedly and hila- 
riously. Never before had words held such high 
carnival as when he lashed at the money changers 
in the temple. 

We have already intimated in these pages that 
while Mr. Bowers was shaking the rafters of Sam 
Houston Hall, the bosses of the new régime were 
parleying with the money changers, so to speak, 
rigging up a platform for a candidate who let it be 
known that the corruption issue seemed to him to be 
a lot of “boloney.” The word is now wafted to us, 
however, that these bosses neglected to acquaint 
Mr. Bowers with the tack they were taking; that 
they permitted him to be a time-filling sacrifice to 
the stratagems of smoke-filled rooms, and that when 
he got down off Olympus he was a much-shaken and 
disillusioned man. Moreover, we are told that the 
admirers of this party Demosthenes are now asking 
to know “how come” and are threatening to make 
a scene. Even lukewarm observers, beholding the 
tise and fall of Claudius, are saying: ‘“ What a pity. 
Why did they let him down like that?” 


one of the final New 
York war councils, held just before the boys of 
Broadway and Union Square, marshaled for their 
march to Texas, received their final injunction 
against saying “Howston” in the hearing of Tom 
Love or Dan Moody. 

Governor Smith was there, along with Justice 
Proskauer and Key Pittman, custodians of the 
platform which, with its bait for big business, was to 
be eased over while the delegates thought they were 
making momentous history in their quibbling over 
the farm and liquor questions. It was then and there, 
according to indisputable authority, that the gover- 
nor, musing about what happened to John William 
Davis in New York State in 1924, ordained that 
something should be done to win the confidence of 
the merchants and manufacturers and money lenders. 

The details escaped my snooper, but they should 
have been sufficient for the Great Exterminator, 
according to all accounts. Vexed, I ordered my spy 
to go back and find out why Mr. Bowers did not 
take the hint. He did find out. “You see,” he re- 
ported, “Mr. Bowers already had written his speech 
and he didn’t want to change it.” All we can do is to 
acclaim the young expounder of Jeffersonian doc- 
trine as a true artist! Can you blame him for not 
wanting to spoil a pretty speech? 


T is a far cry from Mr. Bowers to Reed Smoot, 
but in this campaign we might as well get used 

to far crys. That tariff plank at Houston got on the 
nerves of the Senator from Utah, the stanch 
revenue war horse of the Old Guard. For weeks, the 
hard-working chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has been running a one-man crusade to make 
the people believe that the precious tariff is the out- 
standing issue and that the refurbished Democracy’s 
promises to hold to the protective principle are as 
spurious as Bryan’s free-silver delusion. Mr. Smoot, 
impatient and fearful lest the Old Guard be taken to 
unfamiliar ground, could (Continued on page 168) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


UCH has been written about the current 
M tendency to classify the various gainful 
occupations as games—such as the 
insurance, undertaking-and-furniture, and paper- 
hanging games. Most of the articles treating of 
this circumstance, however, seem to proceed from 
an assumption of the “game” idea to an investiga- 
tion of its causes and fruits, without any specific 
information as to the nature of the “game”’ itself. 
But, fortunately, we have the advertising manager 
of the Curlee Clothing Company hastening into 
print to tell us just how the selling of Curlee Clothes 
is engineered. Here’s a game for you with all the 
trimmings: 


Only a few years after the inception of the com- 
pany the sales force was organized into an army of 
officers and men. The leader in sales during the six- 
month period during which the men travel with the 


fall and winter or the spring and summer lines was 
designated as the “‘Big Chief of the Curlee Army.” 


Under him, in the order that they finished, were the 
generals, colonels, majors, and so on down through 


the ranks to the privates. 


Then came certain alterations in the game, as 
the business grew — and how could it help but 
grow! “The men who traveled in the older 
territories were assigned to the artillery division, 
and those in the newer territories were assigned to 
the cavalry. Each division had its own officers.” 
Need I say that the business kept right on growing? 
Well, it did, and the “Big Chief” became the 
“generalissimo of the army,” “chairman of the 
board of advisers,” and a full division of “in- 
fantry”’ was added to the forces under arms. (The 
infantry had its own officers, too.) Why, I dare say 
that any old campaigner for Curlee could pick out 
the manner and bearing of a Curlee cavalryman in 
any crowd of upstart infantrymen — but, no matter. 
Let us continue. And, remembering that the A. E. F. 
quite naturally produced the Stars and Stripes, let 
us turn to the weekly Curlee Army News. “On the 
cover of the magazine is published the picture of 
the leader in sales over the entire army, with smaller 
photographs of the leaders of the artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry. ... Further on in the paper is 
printed a list of the members of the Live Wire 
Brigade.” Next comes the “Morgue” and the sales- 
man making the poorest showing i is called “Morgue 
Keeper of the Curlee Army;” and, naturally, we 
find the “first and second pallbearers of each divi- 
sion.” Also, for your information, the “Morgue” 
section is outlined in a heavy black border — cer- 
tainly a novel and striking bit of make-up. 


Scene: The military-reservation-recreational-sum- 
mer-camp-playground assembly hall of the Gherkin 
Mfg. Co. In the foreground are the conference tables; 
these are regulation kindergarten style with small 
chairs and are painted bright red. The floor is marked 
for hopscotch. To the left is a large sand pile. The 
walls are covered with crude silhouette cut-outs and 
old order blanks. Piano. 

CuaracTers: Four salesmen, camp counsellors, 
scoutmasters, Montessori nurses, and so forth. The 
cast is just skipping to the tune of “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep” as the curtain rises and the music stops. 

First SALesMAN (a ruddy, portly fellow of about 
forty): Well, who wants to play soldier? I'll be the 
generalissimo! 

SECOND SALESMAN: Aw, you always want to be 

it.” I’m going to play in the sand pile. (He produces 
a gayly striped silk handkerchief, threateningly.) 

First SALESMAN: Well, I’ve found that’s the only 
way I can keep up my interest in my work. But if 
you're going to bawl about it, why, you be the gen- 
eralissimo. (4/] nod approvingly.) 

TuIRD SALESMAN: You know that old bird 
Schrecht I’ve been after? Well, I woke him up at 
his house the other night at 3 4.M. and told him the 
house was on fire. When he came down in his night- 
shirt, I signed him on for a carload. J want to be 
generalissimo! 

FourtH SALesMan: You should be generalissimo? 
Phooy! When J had that run I had Schrecht on the 
hook for a carload every trip. Me, I borrowed money 
from that guy. Why, Schrecht and me used to — 

First SALESMAN (more seriously): Come, come, 
fellows. Remember that we are all officers and gentle- 
men. I’ve seen men broken for less than this. Come 
on — we'll all play in the sand pile. (41 move to sand 
pile and play quietly for a few minutes.) 

SECOND SALESMAN: He’s throwing sand in my 
face! (weeps) And I’d just got to thinking of a new 
prospect talk, too! 

FourTH SALESMAN: Didn’t either! 

THE Oruer Two: Cut it out! Shut up! How are 
we ever going to get any work done? 

Montessori Nurse (who bas been standing by): 
Now really, I know that it’s raining outside and 
you can’t go out on your trips, but this is no way to 
behave. Come — take chairs and I'll read you a 
lovely story. (The salesmen seat themselves around 
ber.) “Once upon a time, long, long ago, there lived 
a funny old man who didn’t believe in adver- 
tising — ” 

The door opens and Mr. J. Candler Gherkin enters. 
He beams on the little group; a scoutmaster raises 
a warning finger to his lips. Mr. Gherkin smiles, raises 
an answering finger of silence, and tiptoes out, closing 
the door gently behind him, as 


Tue CurtTAIN FALLs, 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


of the Mikado, as no doubt all devout 
Gilbertians will remember after a 
furtive glance into the libretto, to 


|’ was one of the manifold ambitions 


Make each prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 

A source of innocent merriment, 
Of innocent merriment! 


Whenever I read a certain type of book on 
psychology I conclude that the aim must 
be to make the psychologist fulfill the 
same function as the Mikado’s prisoners. 
Such, for example, is “‘ Psychology for the 
Writer” (Harper), by H. K. Nixon, Ph.D. 
The author believes that there is a need 
“for a systematic treatment of modern 
psychology as applied to literary creation 
and appreciation. Writers ought to know 
as much as possible about human nature. 
In the main that knowledge can be ac- 
quired only by rubbing shoulders with 
life, by eating and sleeping and loving 
and hating and enjoying and suffering in 
the normal human fashion.” 

In other words, a writer must not be 
dead, either from the neck up or other- 
wise; he must be alive and be possessed 
of the normal attributes of a rational 
human being. If he happens to be gifted 
with the genius of self-expression, accord- 
ing to that mysterious endowment, he 
may turn out to be a Shakespeare or an 
Eddie Guest, a Jonathan Swift or an 
Arthur Brisbane, a Thomas Hardy or a 
Gene Stratton-Porter. So far as I can 
make out from Professor Nixon, it does 
not much matter which of these it turns 
out to be. “The mental equipment thus 
acquired,” he proceeds, “‘is likely to be 
biased and narrow, for we can see only 
from where we stand. It is also unor- 
ganized, for in the school of life there are 
no set lectures, no carefully formulated 
tules, no neat analysis charts to make the 
lessons clear. . . . It is the work of the 
professional psychologist to supply this 
— approach to human nature.” 

ecollecting the ghastly predicament 
of people like Shelley, Voltaire, and 
Goethe, who saw “only from where they 
stood” and had not the benefit of an 
“organized approach to human nature,” 
I plunged into Professor Nixon’s pages in 
search of the solution of the problem of 
literary creation. He promises “a unified 
way of looking at human nature” and a 
“scientific study of human behavior in 
relation to writing.” His contempt for any 
kind of unscientific conception of the 
Poetic impulse is boundless, and he 
exemplifies this by a quotation from a 
minor poetess, whose gushing prose he 
tightly describes as drivel, but who really 


By Ernest Boyd 


cannot be accepted as the spokesman of 
that mighty host of geniuses and others 
who wrote unequipped with “an organized 
approach to human nature.” 

Professor Nixon’s message is summed 
up on the last page in three paragraphs, 
from which I quote some typical sen- 
tences. “Systematically gather materials 
for the imagination. Read widely. Seek 
many and varied emotional experiences. 
Observe accurately. . . . Practice making 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
& Schuster). 

Into the Abyss. By John Knittel 
(Doubleday). 

Swan Song. By John Galsworthy 
(Scribner). 

The House of Sun-Goes-Down. By 
Bernard de Voto (Macmillan). 


GENERAL 


The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan). 

American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster (Houghton Mifflin). 

Memories of Books and Places. By 
J. A. Hammerton (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

The Other Side. By Struthers Burt 


(Scribner). 











unusual and artistically effective associa- 
tions... . Get rid of inhibitions... . 
Don’t be sentimental about the imagina- 
tion. Consider it as a skilled process for 
which you must furnish the materials 
and which you can improve by intelligent 
practice.” What could be more reason- 
able? Taking the “skilled process” of the 
imagination, let us just furnish such 
materials as Gray’s country churchyard, 
Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking, or Dante’s 
Inferno, and we can supply a masterpiece 
while you wait. 


E is equally helpful in discussing 
other than imaginative literature. 

His advice here seems to be: Make it 
snappy. The reader who goes to sleep over 
a book is right; the author is wrong — he 
has failed to put pep into his writing 
or has violated the rules set out as a 
warning as to what are the “foes of 
literary illusion.” So far as I can judge, 
the following incompetents are ruled out: 
Kant, Spinoza, Gibbon, Hegel, Schop*n- 
hauer, and Spengler. They are abstract; 
they use long words; they are involved. 


Professor Nixon’s idea of what a deep 
thinker ought to be is different. So much 
so that he becomes facetious. “There has 
been considerable complaint of late that 
a few writers on scientific subjects, such 
as Wells, Dorsey, Durant, and others have 
violated the rules of the Scientific Authors’ 
League by making their stuff interest- 
ing, thus lowering the high standard of 
anesthetic effectiveness which the loyal 
membership has for years been trying 
to maintain. Not only do these popu- 
lar writers produce less high grade slum- 
ber, but they attract many people who do 
not want to go to sleep. This means that 
these authors have collected considerable 
sums in royalties while the legitimate 
members of the League have not enjoyed 
such returns.” Think of poor, dear Kant 
and his colleagues! How did they manage 
to survive without Dr. Durant? 


I HAVE not the space to reproduce 
the diagrams, graphs, tabular state- 
ments, and the rest of the paraphernalia 
whereby Professor Nixon demonstrates 
solemnly that a striking title gets more 
attention than a noncommittal one — 
to this startling truth many pages of 
analysis are devoted. Nor can I show how 
he proves that if you mutilate a perfect 
piece of prose by inserting unnecessary 
words it loses its charm. It is evident that 
this “organized approach to human 
nature” is primarily designed to teach 
the young idea how to shoot good movie 
captions and snappy advertising copy. It 
has no relation to anything that might be 
dignified by the name of literature. Even 
when it comes to quoting the opinions of 
writers as to what is the attraction of 
fiction, the names listed are, to put it 
mildly, unusual: Frederick Orin Bartlett, 
Holworthy Hall, Thomas Samson Miller, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, Emerson Hough, Sinclair Lewis, 
Ben Ames Williams, Farnham Bishop, and 
Will Irwin. Are these a “representative 
group” of American writers? 

“‘Psychology for the Writer,” in other 
words, is childish in its psychology and is 
not addressed to any writer whose aim is 
to do more than supply well-paid copy to 
fill up the interstices between endless 
pages of much better written advertising 
matter. How that sort of thing is man- 
ufactured is of little importance. I sus- 
pect that, even at its worst, it is not the 
product of such platitudes as Professor 
Nixon teaches. The creator of Pollyanna 
was doubtless no less inspired than the 
creator of Hamlet; but there is inspiration 
and inspiration. Professor Nixon thinks 
both are a “skilled process.” 
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MEMORIES OF BOOKS AND 
PLACES. By F. A. Hammerton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


$7.50. 


R. J. A. HAMMERTON some- 
M where describes himself as a less 
worthy kinsman of the author of 
“The Intellectual Life.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of being chained, not unwillingly, 
to a desk in London City, presumably in 
Fleet Street, if we are to judge from other 
references throughout the book and es- 
pecially from his engaging paper on the 
Street of Adventure. But he has traveled 
a long way from London, both in body 
and mind, both actually and in books, — 
on a longer Street of Adventure than any 
city contains; and his essays charmingly 
reflect a mind well stored with thoughts 
and impressions. “The Book and the 
Place” is the appropriate title of his 
introductory note, and thereafter he dis- 
cusses Bruges, Ravenna, Venice, Le Puy, 
Tarascon, Noyon, Montevideo, Steven- 
son’s Inland Voyage and, among one or 
two other themes, certain places in Eng- 
land, such as Newstead Abbey. He is a 
master of the familiar style, touching with 
equal ease on books and persons, alive and 
dead, classic and contemporary. If he 
reminds us of any other living writer it is 
Robert Lynd, an even more accomplished 
commentator on similar subjects. They 
are both rare and admirable examples of 
the English essayist—a breed not too 
plentiful nowadays —at his best. 

In his introduction he speaks at length 
of the charm of reading in bed “with a 
cunningly placed light that shows a clear 
and unshadowed page held at the proper 
reading angle to the eye.” He has read 
in bed in many corners of the world, in 
Mollendo, Peru, for instance, where he 
had to use his bed book “to thin the 
ranks of the bed-bugs on the wall,” and 
Antofagasta, that “horrible Pacific port,” 
not to mention La Paz and other familiar 
and unfamiliar ports of call. And among 
the authors he discusses are Stevenson’ 
and Sir Walter, Byron and Burns, W. H. 
Hudson, J. M. Barrie and the elder Ham- 
merton. For Stevenson he has a passion 
that expresses itself more than once in 
these pages, but nowhere so delightfully 
as in the paper which follows the famous 
pilgrim on his “Travels with a Donkey,” 
finding the innkeeper at Le Monastier 
quite clear as to the writer of books, 
“Stevenzong,” who had “stayed in that 
very hotel, and occupied bedroom number 
three, just four years back.” In the 
cathedral at Le Puy, where R. L. S. had 
spent his “month of fine days,” the 


On the Street of Adventure 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


sacristan showed him not only a feather 
from the wing of the angel who visited 
Joan of Arc, but the slipper of the Holy 
Virgin, which was of such pure Oriental 
workmanship that it might well have 
convinced a skeptical observer had not the 
Protestant pastor remarked the following 
day that it was “‘a No. 9.” It would be an 
exaggeration to say that any paragraph of 
the “Stevenson Pilgrimage” rises to the 
quality of the book that describes the 
original journey, but it is well worthy of 
its subject, a subject he discussed at 
greater length and with similarly amiable 
expansiveness many years ago in his vol- 
ume, “In the Track of Stevenson.” 


N “Bruges-la-Morte” he defends that 
most picturesque of cities against the 
charge of being a “vague complex of 
morbid passions rending a dying body.” 
Far from being “dead,” he says, Bruges 
is rather quickening with hope that her 
improved canal system may enable her to 
renew the old struggle for mercantile 
power with Antwerp and Ghent. She is 
not only giving inspiration to English 
artists and architects, but has even shown 
how a factory that is beautiful may be 
designed with little or no cost for the 
beauty. The essay on Ravenna omits any 
mention of Byron, who has a striking 
fascination for Mr. Hammerton; but this 
is more than made up for elsewhere in the 
book. Though conscious purpose scarcely 
directed his steps, he says, he has traced 
the footsteps of the Pilgrim of Eternity 
from the Brig o’ Balgownie, by way of 
Aberdeen, Nottingham, Newstead and 
Annesley, Harrow and Trinity, Geneva, 
Chillon, Pisa, Venice, and Ravenna, to 
the grave at Hucknall Torkard; but it is 
with a quite conscious purpose that he 
traces the poet’s haunts in his essay, “Of 
the Romantic and Some Byron Places.” 
Here we find the Palazzo Mocenigo in 
Venice whither, says Cordy Jeafferson, 
came many a little tradesman’s wife un- 
faithful to her husband, dazzled by the 
English lord and libertine. Here is Aber- 
deen, his early home. Nottingham, where 
William Winter was able to find so few 
memories of the poet of whom the first 
families of the county did not approve, 
Annesley Hall and Hucknall Torkard, 
“visited mainly by Americans.” And here 
is the house in St. James’ Street which 
Mr. Hammerton found only slightly 
altered since that now distant and impas- 
sioned day when Byron lived in it. 
Newstead Abbey is the theme of a sec- 
ond sketch, dedicated to John Drink- 
water. A recent newspaper note observed 
that the abbey, “once the home of Lord 






Byron, is to be turned into flats”; and 
this item of news, which seems to Mr. 
Hammerton to advertise the strangeness 
of our times more than any other since the 
Great War, is the point of departure for 
his paper. It was there that Byron lived 
from his eleventh year to the day when he 
was packed off to boarding school. The 
poet’s dressing room and bedrooms and 
the haunted chamber are all preserved 
in the same condition as he left them: in 
the oriel window stands his writing table, 
“surely an emotional object to all who 
have been touched however lightly by the 
finger of romance.” But what will become 
of the poor ghost of the black friar, asks 
Mr. Hammerton, when all the flats are 
let? “Of all the many points at which the 
latter-day visitor to Newstead may feel 
‘in touch,’” he continues, “with the 
romantic and pathetic personality that 
for so brief a space of time endured his 
destiny here and hallowed the place for 
ever, I think it is when we stand beside 
the memorial which Byron erected to his 
dog ‘ Boatswain.’ This is placed amid the 
ruined walls of the Abbey church where 
the high altar stood, and in this choice of 
place there may be detected a certain 
gesture of defiance.” But Mr. Hammer- 
ton says he is enough of a romanticist not 
to permit himself ever again to revisit the 
abbey, preferring to remember it in all 
its opulence of beauty as-he saw it thirty 
years ago and to suppose that it so 
continues, for the true spirit of romance 
is to see all things just as one wishes 
to see them. 


AMMERTON has visited Hudson’s 
“Purple Land” and only regrets 
that his enthusiasm for Hudson himself 
had not taken hold of him before he went 
venturing to the River Plate, for this 
would certainly have given a different 
turn to his Argentine days. But if his 
enthusiasm was late in awakening, it is 
none the less exuberant for that; and in- 
deed he had the delight of reading “The 
Purple Land” at this later period in the 
city where its opening and closing scenes 
are laid. So he is able to compare the 
treatment with the subject, which he dis- 
cusses far beyond the point where Hudson 
leaves him, commenting on Rodo and 
Zorilla de San Martin, on Uruguayan 
women, politics, and literature, and on such 
heterodox and unrelated subjects as the 
newspapers and café life of Montevideo. 
“Rolling Down to Rio” deals with an 
allied theme and rounds out a book as 
charming in its variety as in the style 
with which every topic, whether literary 
or geographical, is discussed, 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


ITH “Swan Song” the family 
Bible of the Forsytes is presumably 
closed. Although no announcement to 
that effect has been made, finis may be 
inferred from the passing of Soames, that 
seemingly indissoluble link between the 
eminent Victorians and the neo-Georgians 
of the double trilogy. His figure alone 
keeps in focus the stream of life from the 
citadel of Timothy’s in Bayswater Road 
to the last outpost at Mapledurham. 
Fleur, Michael, Jon, Winifred, the ef- 
fervescent June — all of the Georgians 
and a dwindling few of the Victorians — 
are still in the Forsyte tapestry, but with 
Soames gone the unifying thread has been 
cut. There may benew Forsyte chronicles, 
but their center of interest will have 
shifted. “Swan Song” is not only a fitting 
and logical moment to draw the curtains 
upon the family; it is a tower of achieve- 
ment for Mr. Galsworthy. Although one 
hesitates upon the threshold of literary 
prophecy, it seems safe as Timothy’s 
consols to predict that the ultimate 
judgment of fifty and a hundred years 
will find these two Forsyte trilogies niched 
in high honor. It hardly requires a marshal- 
ing of strict critical standards to sort out 
their excellencies. Mr. Galsworthy is so 
evident a master of novel technique that 
the application of standards seems a 
simple waste of time and effort. He has 
not been led afield by the postwar mania 
for spotlighting minutia, supporting life 
with the unstable props of bedroom farce. 
He follows the plan which his elder Vic- 
torians knew of viewing life as a many- 
sided affair, but it is a plan which has 
been developed in a style and a tradition 
peculiarly his own. Older sagas inevitably 
deal with the privileged classes; Mr. 
Galsworthy touches them only _inci- 
dentally. The Forsytes have moved 
modern industrial England into its 
proper place as the moving force in the 
national life. 

For those who have followed the 
earlier periods of the saga, ““Swan Song” 
comes as a powerful, moving climax. For 
those who lift the curtain here it stands 
out, complete in itself, a detail in the 
canvas of modern England. Taken out of 
Its context, as it were, “Swan Song” 
loses nothing as a novel. It is interesting 
to read it thus and set up a gentle com- 
parison with some of the many novels 
which are hailed each year as “lasting” 
masterpieces. But the comparison should 
be gentle, lest one jar the feeble plat- 
forms upon which most of these “ lasting” 
masterpieces rest. For here is a novel, im- 
portant because it is universal as the 





Swan Song. By John Galsworthy. New 


New Books 1n Brief Review 


older novels which have found their way 
into the fame of limp leather bindings. 

Here is all that most of the feeble 
“great” novelists attempt to place in 
their narrow, restricted points of view; the 
difference is that Mr. Galsworthy has 
also chosen to set his characters in the 
life with which they come in contact, not 
at one point but at all points. This is not 
life lived in camera, but life as it moves in 
the shifting perspective of actuality. One 
does not need to search out enthusiastic 
adjectives with which to praise “Swan 
Song”: it is enough to affirm that it 
carries on the saga of the Forsytes in its 
best tradition. 


eee Ke * 


The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


UBLIN has suppressed this newest 

play by the author of “Juno and 

the Paycock”’; although for reasons, it is 
presumed, unconnected with its dimen- 
sions measured according to theatrical 
standards. Certainly, it is a harsh and un- 
compromising piece of sardonic writing. 
As certainly, it has its moments of mag- 
nificence. But these moments come when 
the stage is least auspiciously set for them 
— at least, when the characters are in- 
congruously inadequate to the demands 
of the playwright. Chants phrased with 
conscious irony and in subtle language 
come ill in the mouths of Irish dock-hand 
soldiers in the trench mud. And such 
admittedly lumpish persons as those with 
whom O’Casey peoples his scene are not 
up to the task of surpassing puppethood 
to become the conscious avengers of a 
grievance. This play holds its fascination 
in spite of its mixed and muddled meth- 
ods, however, and is a not unfitting 
sample of what this able idealistic realist 
can do. The chief error seems to lie in the 
fact that it is worked in dramatic form. 


*x** ££ * * 


Mid-Pacific. By James Norman Hall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


INCE the war and “Kitchener’s 
Mob,” Mr. Hall has been a wanderer. 
He confesses himself that he is a man of 
“itinerant habits,” for whom settling 
down is something of a permanent occu- 
pation. Little wonder, then, that this book 
of essays from Tahiti makes excursions 
home to Iowa and even to Iceland. 

Mr. Hall writes easily and without pre- 
tension. He invades the provinces of 
Stevenson and Conrad and Melville, and 
finds something new in each of them. 
Perhaps the best of his invasions is the 
opening piece, “Occupation: Journalist,” 
in which he visits the island of Hopéaroa 





and discovers its administrator, M. Raoul 
Clémont. His investigation of Reka-Reka, 
where the natives recite by heart the 
eleventh chapter of Leviticus, is hardly 
less profitable. Mr. Hall is becoming a 
master of the informal narrative essay. 
More books of the kind of “ Mid-Pacific”’ 
should do much to restore this recently 
neglected literary form to popularity. 
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The Patriot. By A. E. and H. C. Walter. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, 


“TDARTNERS in crime” is a phrase 

applicable in several ways to the 
Walter team responsible for this mystify- 
and-be-damned detective story. The num- 
ber of false leads presented to the reader 
is equaled only by the number of yawns 
presented to the authors by way of 
cheers for their efforts. “The Patriot” is 
an unhappy attempt to do well by hot- 
weather literature; but it turns out to be 
merely an aggravation along with the 
humidity. There is Scotland Yard, the 
trenches, and probably a hero. But he is 
apparently mislaid somewhere in the 
evidence. 

xe *& * * 


Blue Trousers. Being the fourth part of 
“The Tale of Genji.” By Lady 
Murasaki. Translated from the Japa- 
nese by Arthur Waley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


HIS fourth volume to the “Tale of 

Genji” has to do with the story of 
Genji’s ward, Tamakatsura, and the mar- 
riage of Yugiri, Genji’s son, to Kumoi, the 
daughter of Genji’s dearest friend. Mu- 
rasaki dies, and Genji appears in the tale 
for the last time. “Blue Trousers” carries 
forward the exquisite and appropriate 
feeling for civilization with which the 
preceding volumes are rich. Genji is older, 
but he lives his courtly life with the same 
understanding and the same pride of 
place which marked his earlier years. 
Arthur Waley, in delicate and dis- 
tinguished prose, has continued to trans- 
late with sensitive appreciation this tale 
of nearly a thousand years ago, written by 
one of the court ladies of Japan in the old 
feudal days. “The Tale of Genji 1s 
rightly among the great novels that this 
world has enjoyed, an exquisite portrait of 
a high-born and civilized Japanese noble- 
man. The strident pulse of our civilization 
seems crude before the beauty of this 
ancient culture. Waley has preserved for 
us a novel which, in English, ranks among 
the masterpieces of literature. Beautiful 
and quick in its feeling for life and charac- 
ter, “The Tale of Genji” is comparable 
only to itself. 
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of Stanford University at Palo 
Alto, California, a surprise party 
of national interest was staged. Ninety 
thousand guests crowded the tiers of 
seats; in the center of the field a stand had 
been raised for the party which had 
crossed the continent to apprise HERBERT 
Hoover of an important development 
which officially was still unknown to him. 
The Republican party, meeting in con- 
vention assembled at Kansas City, 
Missouri, had nominated Mr. Hoover as 
its candidate for the Presidency on June 
14. Although informally, Georce Hiccins 
Moses, Senator from New Hampshire 
and permanent chairman of the conven- 
tion, had telegraphed unofficial congratu- 
lations to Mr. Hoover and although Mr. 
Hoover had sent an informal greeting to 
the delegates, it is a rule of the great game 
that campaign activity must wait upon 
the formal notification ceremonies. On 
August 22, the Palo Alto scene will be 
reproduced in all of its essential details 
in Albany, New York, when Governor 
ALFRED E, Situ will be informed that 
he is his party’s choice for President. 
Campaign procedure has become al- 
most traditional through the 140 years 
since CHARLES THOMPSON, secretary of 
the Congress, rode on horseback the 230 
miles from New York to Mount Vernon 
with the message that GeorcE WaAsHING- 
TON had been chosen first President of the 
infant United States. The period between 


QO: August 11 in the great stadium 


the convention and the notification cere- - 


monies is the dog days of political activity 
so far as the public is concerned. During 
those anxious weeks, however, back-stage 
activity is at its height. Battle lines are 
being formed, strategy is being developed. 
When the candidates are officially apprised 
of their nominations, everything is in 
readiness to loose the party broadsides. 

There is a tradition in speeches of ac- 
ceptance, too, which places the candidate 
at something of a disadvantage. The 
nation has come to distrust, even to ig- 
nore, the specious promises embalmed in 
the party platform. Born of compromise 
in the interests of political expediency, 
their trite idealism rings emptily, their 
showy pledges to this and that “sacred” 
cause are tarnished before they ever reach 
the floor of the convention by the long 
battle and eventual coalitions of the 
conference room. It is to the candidate 
himself that the nation looks for a pano- 
rama of the governmental scene during 
the four years he proposes to be its central 
figure. This panorama the candidate is 





The Story of the Week | 
“The Harvest of National Progress” 


By Stewart Beach 


pledged to supply in his speech of accep- 
tance. Inevitably the result is not the 
smoothly oiled piece of finished oratory 
which might be desired either by candi- 
date or eager electorate. A good part of it, 
at least, must run in the uneven, cata- 
loguing tempo of the party platform; 
a part, at least, of its sharpness is lost in 
the diffusion of its many subjects. 

Mr. Hoover’s reply is no exception to 
the rule. By far the great portion of it is 
devoted to an outline of his proposed 
policy toward the various issues which are 





‘‘Equality of opportunity is the 
right of every American — rich or 
poor, foreign or native-born, irre- 
spective of faith or color. It is the 
right of every individual to attain 
that position in life to which his 
ability and character entitle him. 
. - - Only from confidence that this 
right will be upheld can flow that 
unbounded courage and hope which 
stimulates each individual man and 
woman to endeavor and to achieve- 
ment. The sum of their achievement 
is the gigantic harvest of national 

progress.’? — Herbert Hoover 





conceived as of importance in the national 
life. Only in its peroration does he step 
out of the réle of party candidate to reveal 
the idealism which would direct the ad- 
ministration of reforms in these various 
fields. Five sixths of the speech reveals 
Hoover in the familiar réle of govern- 
mental efficiency expert, applying his 
genius for sound planning and organiza- 
tion to less circumscribed fields; the 
remainder is an inspiring and effective 
enunciation of his own interpretation of 
American political and social philosophy. 
There is a temptation in any summary of 
his speech to spotlight this splendid 
peroration and leave the more practical 
sections somewhat lost in the shadow. 
But it is only through the application of 
dealism to practical policy that its real 
significance is to be found. Therefore, it 
will be wise to follow Mr. Hoover’s own 
outline in summarizing his review of party 
progress and his pledge for the future. 


% N° party ever accepted a more diffi- 

‘ cult task of reconstruction than 
did the Republican party in 1921,” recalls 
the nominee, and plunges into a resumé of 
the achievement registered by the last 





two Administrations. Almost inevitably 
in reading these early paragraphs, one is 
reminded of a similar catalogue delivered 
by Senator Simeon D. Fess as keynoter of 
the Republican convention. Mr. Hoover 
and Keynoter Fess dwelt upon many of 
the same blessings which have been 
wrought by Republicanism upon the 
nation. But a different point of view was 
visible throughout. To Mr. Fess, ma- 
terial prosperity seemed the great party 
achievement. Mr. Hoover viewed the 
perspective from a more spiritual angle. 


** FZ UT it is not through the recitation ot 
wise policies in government alone 
that we demonstrate our progress under 
Republican guidance,” he said. “Tome the 
test is the security, comfort and opportu- 
nity that has been brought to the average 
American family. During this less than 8 
years our population has increased by 8 
per cent. Yet our national income has 
increased by over $30,000,000,000 per 
year, or more than 45 per cent. Our 
production — and therefore our consump- 
tion — of goods has increased by over 25 
per cent.... Home ownership has 
grown. While during this period the num- 
ber of families has increased by about 
2,300,000, we have built more than 
3,500,000 new and better homes. . . 
We have doubled the use of electrical 
power and with it we have taken sweat 
from the backs of men. The purchasing 
ower of wages has steadily increased. 
The hours of labor have decreased. The 
12-hour day has been abolished. Great 
progress has been made in stabilization 
of commerce and industry. The job of 
every man has thus been made more 
secure. Unemployment in the sense of 
distress is widely disappearing. 

“Most of all, I like to remember what 
this progress has meant to America’s 
children. The portal of their opportunity 
has been ever widening. While our popu- 
lation has grown but 8 per cent, we have 
increased by 11 per cent the number of 
children in our grade schools, by 66 per 
cent the number in our high schools, and 
by 75 per cent the number in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. . . . 

“T especially rejoice in the effect of our 
increased national efficiency upon the 
improvement of the American home. That 
is the sanctuary of our loftiest ideals, the 
source of the spiritual energy of our 
people. The bettered home surroundings, 
the expanded schools and playgrounds, 
and the enlarged leisure which have come 
with our economic progress have brought 
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to the average family a fuller life, a wider 
outlook, a stirred imagination, and a lift 
in aspirations.” 

All of this looks backward with pride. 
More important, perhaps, are the para- 
graphs which look forward with promise of 
solution for those problems which still 
represent unpassed milestones of progress. 
“The most urgent economic problem in 
our nation today is in agriculture,” states 
Mr. Hoover emphatically. “ Differences 
of opinion as to both causes and remedy 
have retarded the completion of a 
constructive program of relief... . An 
adequate tariff is the foundation of farm 
relief. . . . I would use my office and in- 
fluence to give the farmer the full benefit 
of our historic tariff policy.” 


UT there are other remedies. “A large 
portion of the spread between what 
the farmer receives for his products and 
what the ultimate consumer pays is due 
to increased transportation charges. . . . 
Nature has endowed us with a great 
system of inland waterways. Their mod- 
ernization will comprise a most substan- 
tial contribution to mid-West farm relief 
and to the development of twenty of our 
interior states.” But there are still other 
methods. Mr. Hoover recalls the party 
pledge to create a Federal farm board 
“of representative farmers to be clothed 
with authority and resources with which 
not only to still further aid farmers’ 
codperatives and pools and to assist 
generally in solution of farm problems, 
but especially to build up with Federal 
finance, farmer-owned and _. farmer-con- 
trolled stabilization corporations which 
will protect the farmer from the depres- 
sions and demoralization of seasonal gluts 
and periodical surpluses...” This 
program, he believes, “adapts itself to 
the variable problems of agriculture not 
only today but which will arise in the 
future... . These are solemn pledges 
and they will be fulfilled by the Republi- 
can party.” 

“The object of our policies is to estab- 
lish for our farmers an income equal to 
those of other occupations; for the farm- 
er’s wife, the same comforts in her home 
as women in other groups; for the farm 
boys and girls, the same opportunities 
in life as other boys and girls. So far as 
my own abilities may be of service, I 
dedicate them to help secure prosperity 
and contentment in that industry where 
I and my forefathers were born and 
nearly all of my family still obtain their 
livelihood.” 

Through promises to uphold the tariff, 
to stand fast upon the present immigra- 
tion policy, and an expression of deep 
interest in the concerns of labor, Mr. 
Hoover carries his summary to the 
promise of a new activity in the construc- 
tion of public works, offering employment 
which will take up the slack in the lines 
of the jobless. Reclamation and irrigation 





as well as flood control and road building 
offer new solutions for unemployment. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement upon the 
Eighteenth Amendment is unequivocal. 
Under past administration of the law, he 
admits, “common sense compels us to 
realize that grave abuses have occurred — 
abuses which must be remedied. An or- 
ganized searching investigation of fact 
and causes can alone determine the wise 
method of correcting them. Crime and 
disobedience of law cannot be permitted 
to break down the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. ; 

“Modification of the enforcement laws 
which would permit that which the Con- 
stitution forbids is nullification. That the 
American people will not countenance. 
Change in the Constitution can and must 
be brought about only by the straight- 
forward methods provided in the Con- 
stitution itself. There are those who do 
not believe in the purposes of several 
provisions of the Constitution. No one 
denies their right to seek to amend it. 
They are not subject to criticism for 
asserting that right. But the Republican 
party does deny the right of anyone 
to seek to destroy the purposes of the 
Constitution by indirection. 

“Whoever is elected President takes 
an oath not only to faithfully execute 
the office of the President, but that oath 
provides still further that he will, to the 
best of his ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I should be untrue to these great 
traditions, untrue to my oath of office, 
were I to declare otherwise.” 


USINESS in government and govern- 
ment in business come in for a share 
of attention. Upon the first, Mr. Hoover 
points to the need of reorganization in 
various governmental departments, uni- 
fying the supervision of affairs which are 
now administrated piecemeal by bureaus 
scattered through half a dozen depart- 
ments. Upon the second, he advises what 
Mr. Coo.ipce has advocated, a separa- 
tion of business and government, a sed- 
ulous care to keep government supervision 
from hampering business so long as busi- 
ness shows no need for supervision. A 
quickened feeling of responsibility has 
led business men to correct themselves 
the abuses which formerly hampered 
their efficient and ethical conduct of 
affairs. Still, the Government has its 
stake in assisting business to prosper. 
“By economy in expenditures, wise 
taxation, and sound fiscal finance it can 
relieve the burdens upon sound business 
and promote financial stability.” 

Mr. Hoover declares that “by blood 
and conviction I stand for religious toler- 
ance both in act and in spirit. The glory 
of our American ideals is the right of every 
man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” Nor 
does he pass by corruption in government 





ment, whether national, state, or munici- 
pal, is a double wrong,” he believes. “It 
is treason to the state. It is destructive 
of self-government. Government in the 
United States rests not only upon 
the consent of the governed but upon the 
conscience of the nation. Government 
weakens the moment that its integrity 
is doubted.” 


= HERE are two coéperating factors 

in the maintenance of peace,” states 
the nominee, turning to foreign affairs, 
“, . . the building of good will by wise 
and sympathetic handling of international 
relations, and the adequate preparedness 
for defense. We must not only be just; 
we must be respected. The experiences 
of the war afforded final proof that we 
cannot isolate ourselves from the world, 
that the safeguarding of peace cannot be 
attained by negative action.”’ He mentions 
the KELLocc treaty and American efforts 
in the direction of disarmament. “We 
maintain a standing invitation to the 
world that we are always ready to limit 
our naval armament in proportion as the 
other naval nations will do likewise. . . . 
But we must and shall maintain our 
naval defense and our merchant marine 
in the strength and efficiency which will 
yield to us at all times the primary 
assurance of liberty, that is, of national 
safety.” 

At a later time, promised Mr. Hoover, 
he will discuss other important concerns. 
But meanwhile, “there is one of the ideals 
of America upon which I wish at this time 
to lay especial emphasis. For we should 
constantly test our economic, social, and 
governmental system by certain ideals 
which must control them. The founders 
of our republic propounded the revolu- 
tionary doctrine that all men are created 
equal and all should have quality before 
the law. This was the emancipation of the 
individual. And since these beginnings, 
slowly, surely, and almost imperceptibly, 
this nation has added a third ideal almost 
unique to America — the ideal of equal 
opportunity. This is the safeguard of the 
individual... . 

“Equality of opportunity is the right 
of every American — rich or poor, foreign 
or native-born, irrespective of faith or 
color. It is the right of every individual 
to attain that position in life to which his 
ability and character entitle him. By 
its maintenance we will alone hold open 
the door of opportunity to every new 
generation, to every boy and girl. It 
tolerates no privileged classes or castes 
or groups who would hold opportunity 
as their prerogative. Only from confidence 
that this right will be upheld can flow that 
unbounded courage and hope which 
stimulates each individual man and 
woman to endeavor and to achievement. 
The sum of their achievement is the 
gigantic harvest of national progress.” 


without a word. “Dishonesty in govern- 
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August 1. — It was reported from Flint, 
Wales, that a bottle had been washed up 
from the sea containing the brief message: 
“Good-bye all.”” Below were the signa- 
tures of Miss Elsie Mackay and Captain 
Hinchcliffe, who left Cranwell Airdrome 
on March 13 for a nonstop flight to 
America. They were not seen again. 


August 2,—A Cleveland, Ohio, butcher 
left a bequest of $1,000 which shall be 
allowed to accumulate until it reaches 
$2,000,000, when it is to be applied to 
divers charitable ends. Financiers esti- 
mate that the year 2178 will see the dis- 
bursement of the fund. 


August 4. — Norman Thomas, Socialist 
nominee for the Presidency, launched his 
campaign in Brooklyn, New York, by de- 
nouncing Governor Smith for being in- 
fluenced by the Catholic Church and the 
“Democratic bourbons of the Protestant 
South.” ‘Peace, freedom, and plenty” 
are the chief issues of the campaign, he 
declared. 


August 5.—The deaths of three 
Lithuanian Liberty Club members was 
reported in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
attributed to poison liquor served at the 
club bar. The men ordered “‘eye openers” 
and were served a mixture of muriatic 
acid and water, which is used in cleaning 
brass and nickel. 


August 5.— Rumor announced as 
official the fact that Albania will soon be- 
come a monarchy, with Ahmed Zogu, 
President of the republic of his own 
fashioning, as king. Since the World War 
Zogu has held increasing power, first as 
Premier and then as self-chosen President. 


August 5.—James J. Walker, chief 
executive of New York City, returned 
quietly from his seventh vacation since 
taking office in 1926 —a six weeks’ na- 
tion-wide tour. Rest and relaxation 
constituted the first order of business. 
The mayor has thus far devoted 149 days 
officially to the labors of recreation. 


August 6.— Thirty-one men were 
trapped on the floor of the Adriatic when 
the Italian submarine, F-74, was rammed 
and sunk in 131 feet of water by a de- 
stroyer during fleet manceuvres. Signals 
were sent out by the submerged sailors, 
and available rescue apparatus made 


possible the pumping of air into the 
sunken craft, which was raised thirty-four 
hours later. The entire crew, however, 
had been killed by chlorine gas. 


August 7. — Word was forwarded from 
Paris that a German inventor was at work 
on a Diesel-powered automobile 125 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 45 feet high which, 
when completed, will be used in desert 
commutation. Forty-foot wheels are pro- 
vided and 150 passengers, together with 
200 tons of merchandise, will be accom- 
modated. 


August 8.— Report was received in 
this country of the proposed world flight 
of Bert Acosta and Charles A. Levine in 
a Junkers plane. The trip is scheduled to 
begin and end in Europe with Miss Mabel 
Boll, much thwarted lady transatlantic 
flyer, as supercargo. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 161) 


not even wait for Mr. Hoover’s Palo Alto 
remarks. He wanfed it understood that 
this campaign was to be fought out in the 
old groove or not at all. 

But, once more, our alert eavesdroppers 
prove their worth, and our subterranean 
system of espionage its efficacy. Mr. 
Smoot’s ill humor, we learn, is based upon 
something else besides the goings on at 
Houston. In fact, his pique goes back to 
Kansas City where, if you refer to the 
files, you will see that Mr. Smoot was 
the chairman of the Committee on Res- 
olutions which theoretically drew the 
platform. 

It was no theoretical job, however. 
Somebody had to get it on paper; give 
body to it. And it was Reed Smoot, as 
usual, who spent weeks, night and day, 
laboring over the document. It was his 
product and his pride, and in that lay his 
reward for all his toil and trouble. At this 
juncture, William Edgar Borah, with a 
thought or two on the prohibition ques- 
tion, campaign funds, and foreign affairs, 
came upon the scene with a flourish. Be- 
cause he had an idea or two and a canny 
knack of getting on the first page, and 
because for the first time he showed 
regular leanings, the platform came to be 
known as the Borah platform. In truth, a 
lot of the brass-hat boys tripped over each 
other in crediting the Big Noise from 
Boise with being the master mind of the 
convention. 

We cannot, therefore, blame Mr. Smoot 
if in odd moments in Washington he 
pours forth his grief into whatever sym- 
pathetic ear is willing tolisten. Doesn’t he, 
during the sessions of Congress, take the 
gaff day in and day out, doing the tough 
chores while the bright lads spray the 
galleries with beflowered diction? Has he 
ever faltered or complained? Borah! Bah! 





We cannot dissect the emotions of Mr 
William Allen White as he plunges into 
his Wagnerian orgy at Bayreuth, or 
wherever it is that he expects to purge 
himself of sin on a cultural spree. But we 
do learn that no one else has given so 
much sorrow to the gentlemen at general 
headquarters here as Henry Allen’s old 
Kansas cohort. My spies tell me that 
Republican comments on Editor White’s 
Strange “red-light” attack upon Gover- 
nor Smith, and his subsequent retractions, 
were no less savage than could have come 
from the least poised Democrats. 

My agents did not bother to set down 
all the protests that came to Mr. Hoover, 
Dr. Work, and their aids. But I am asked 
to say that one of the mildest was that of 
the dean of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
Mr. Griest, who telegraphed: 


If possible bottle up William Allen 
White and all other hot-air artists that 
may be hovering around national head- 
quarters, Please try your utmost. They 
are a distinct liability. 


At any rate, I am authorized to an- 
nounce that if Mr. White does venture 
back to this, his native land, during the 
campaign, he will be met by a committee 
of party vigilantes supplied with gags and 
strait-jackets and with instructions to 
keep the editor in solitary confinement. 
That ought to satisfy Mr. Griest, but, if 
the outcry against Mr. White is as well 
justified as it is violent, the Democrats 
will be losing a distinguished ally. 

That — why is all the news so sombre? 
— reminds us of the problem of Jim Reed, 
whom the Democrats cannot even get out 
of Missouri. Mr. Reed, still truculently 
baffled at the failure of his party to recog- 
nize his Jacksonian talents, nevertheless 
has reacted from his flyer in Anti-Saloon 
League stock. Once more he is a valiant 
wet, but he has taken his old war cry into 
the Missouri Senatorial campaign, where 
he is said to be the one element not needed 
in the Democratic program for harmony. 
My men about town tell me that, try as 
they will, neither side in the Senatorial 
primary contest can make Jim see that 
all concerned will be better off if he pipes 
down. What they are saying about Jim in 
Manhattan, I am told, would make Tom 
Heflin blush, and I must point out that 
Tom has had the grace practically to lose 
himself “somewhere in America,” coming 
up for air only at becoming intervals. Jim 
cannot be classed with Jimmy Walker and 
George Moses, whose nerve-wracking wise- 
cracking makes the party leaders wonder 
how soon they will bring on a fatal laugh. 
Jim is so serious and unmanageable. 

I should report that at this juncture the 
Washington establishment, observing 
George Peek, the Mussolini of the agrarian 
Black Shirts, leading another “revolt” of 
the farmers, are unable to make out 
whether Governor Smith is for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill or the eight Beatitudes. 
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It does seem, though, that Frank Lowden 
prefers Sinissippi farm to another trek 
through the alkali in behalf of the equali- 
zation fee and will not follow his old 
follower into the ranks of the bolters. 

We have reached that stage in the cam- 
paign where, besides the woes we have 
recounted, the candidates must contend 
with the composers of odes and songs and 
slogans. My spies tell me that a separate 
division soon must be created at each 
headquarters to intercept zeal-driven 
minstrels who feel that their battle hymns, 
fitted to such tunes as those of “Yankee 
Doodle” and “Over There,” without a 
shadow of a doubt would catapult their 
idols into the White House. And, already, 
gaping holes have been made in the first 
million of the first four millions each 
party will spend in this campaign. 





The Cost of Concentration 
(Continued from page 160) 


The result is that without an elaborate 
and detailed study no adequate compari- 
son is possible. 

In general, and without hampering 
growth, it ought to be possible through 
the agency of the Government to en- 
courage uniformity and standardization 
wherever desirable. The abler manage- 
ments, I feel sure, would codperate in any 
reasonable way. No one realizes more 





forcibly than they that their success de- 
pends upon meeting the demands of the 
public at least halfway. Yet in order to 
get the best results, regulations must not 
be so confining as to throttle individual 
initiative. We all feel that this country is 
still far from its ultimate possibilities of 
development. This is another way of say- 
ing that we are not yet near to the satura- 
tion point in the use of electricity, so long 
as it remains one of the chief agencies in 
our civilization. If we are to continue to 
grow and to prosper the companies sup- 
plying us with this important asset must 
be allowed and encouraged to keep pace 
with our development. 

Although at this time undesirable 
companies have been formed and un- 
worthy managements control some of 
them, let us not find fault with the whole 
scheme of these holding companies. It is 
typical of American growth that when the 
merits of an idea become appreciated, as, 
for instance, today with investment trusts, 
many inexperienced persons go into the 
business, thereby temporarily tending to 
bring the whole plan into disrepute. No 
new formation should be judged by the 
strength of its weakest proponents. If, on 
the whole, more good than harm is result- 
ing, encourage the growth and gradually 
try to weed out the weaker or less desir- 
able companies. Above all, judge each 
situation on its own merits, and avoid 
careless generalizations. 
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A Prediction 
That Came True -- 





‘*A few days ago,”’ writes a new subscriber to PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
‘I received a letter to the effect that I would experience some good 
luck in the very near future. Shortly after that I came across a copy of 

_ your magazine — and I feel that the forecast has been fulfilled.”’ 


That’s the kind of letter that warms the heart and makes the 
editors of PUBLIC AFFAIRS feel that they are doing something 
worth while. They take pride, too, in the loyalty of the readers of 
this magazine — once on the list they have a way of staying on, for 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS does something more than give them the facts 
of the day’s news — it presents the facts in such fashion that they 
show up at their full value, and without any camouflage. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS endeavors to present each month the really 
important developments in our national life—not necessarily the 
most spectacular but the most significant. We must know what 
the sign-posts mean if we want to know where we're going and 


whether we're going to get there. 
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your opportunity. Just fill out the form below and send in your check. 
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